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THEY FIT THE NEEDS OF | 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS | 
H nt’ HIS BOOK BRIDGES THE GAP which has existed so long between the arith- 
u S metic taught in the schoolroom and the arithmetic demanded by the business | 
. activities of the community. It teaches the pupil to apply what he has learned about | 
Co m mu ni ty fractions, tables of weights and measures, percentage, interest, etc., in | 
e . various lines of ‘factory work, office work, store or bank. Numerous and | 
Arithmetic exceedingly helpful illustrations add reality to the work. | 
Th ? H‘ JME LIFE, FARM LIFE, the pupil’s amusements as well as his tasks furnish 
omas S | the material for the problems in this book. It teaches him to apply the 
| fundamental principles of arithmetic he has learned to many of the practical problems 
Rural | every farmer has tosolve. There is a notably clear treatment of the Parcel Post; of 
a ° | Poultry Problems; Cotton Raising; Fruit Raising; Household Economics; the Silo; 
Arithmetic | Feeding Problems; Crop Statistics, etc. 





Dryer 7 A NEW KIND OF GEOGRAPHY to fill a new and definite need. It deals with | 
the activities of human life, taking up physical geography only in its relation | 

Elementary to human wants. The facts of industry and commerce are presented in a way that 

E ic Geography 


| 
| is both intelligible and impressive to young people. Its live informal style makes it 
| ‘ M a a t 

| attractive to boys and girls from twelve to sixteen years of age. 


: x, | 
Lewis and Hosic Ss ERE IS THE OUTGROWTH of the new movement to distinguish between 
| English for work and English for leisure. Instead of dwelling upon the art of | 


Practical English | English, it devotes itself to the utility of English and constantly emphasizes 


the necessity for the use of good English in the ordinary affairs of life. Its fresh- 


For Highs Schools | ness and forcefulness make it a book of unusual interest 


Ivins and Merrill’s HREE BOOKS IN ONE—a textbook, a laboratory manual, and a notebook. 


Contains 142 practical and interesting lessons arranged, as far as possible, in 


e 14 . } : leet ++ 7 : +55 - -at4 
Practical Lessons seasonable sequence. Corn clubs, canning clubs, cotton clubs, scientific preparation 


of the soil, germination, seed tests, garden plans, fertilizers, card of animals, area 


e 7 +o 
f f the many practical subjects. 


in Agriculture satin 


| 
| 9 
Clark’s | 
| 
Introduction | life. It is particularly suited to pupils who are not preparing for college. Among 
: 


HIS BOOK HUMANIZES SCIENCE, making clear to the pupil the relation 


between certain fundamental scientific principles and the everyday affairs of 


the subjects treated are, Food Substitutes and Adulterants; Bacteria and Food; 


Household Chemicals; Fuels; Artificial Lighting; Cold; Electrical Devices; Plants | 


. : : § I 
to Science } and their Relation to Man. Its style is easy and interesting; 


ting. 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 
SLOW PROGRESS. 


Congress is making slow progress 
in the enactment of war legislation: 
The war budget pill, the passage 0! 
which was absolutely necessary for 
the procuring of supplies and the 
settlement of overdue accounts, was 
held up for more than a week, and 
sent back and forth to conference 
because of a disagreement over the 
proper price to pay for the old James- 
town exposition site Tor a naval base. 
The proposed war taxes have been 
the occasion of angry protests and 
sharp discussion, the House leaning 
one way and the Senate another, and 
House and Senate leaders exchat ging 
charges of favoritism and discrimina- 
tion, the quarrel between the two 
going so far that it has been inti- 
mated that the Senate would take the 
yery dubious course of striking out 
all of the House bill atter the en- 
acting clause—a course which would 
bring it into direct conflict with the 
constitutional provision that all finan- 
cial bills must originate in the House. 
Altogether, it is plain that the Presi- 
dent will have Congress on his 
hands” for some weeks longer. 

AMERICA’S WAR AIMS. 

President W ilson’s re-statement of 
America’s war aims, in a message ‘tO 
Russia, has attracted wide attention 
and approval in England and France 
and can hardly fail to make an im- 
in the country to which it :s 
No people, the President 
said, must be forced under sovereignty 
under which it does not wish to live. 
No territory must change hands ex- 
cept for the purpose of securing 
those who inhabit it a fair chance of 
life and liberty. No indemnities 
insisted on except those that 

payment for manifest 

No re-adjustments ol 
e made except such as 
peace 


THE 


pressit yn 
addressed. 


must be 
constitute 
wrongs done. 
power must b p 
will tend to secure the future 
of the world and the future welfare 
and happiness of its peoples. These 
are high ideals, but they define accu- 
rately not only America’s war aims, 
hut those of her Allies. Up to date, 
Germany has made no statement ol 
her aims. 
AN EXPORT EMBARGO. 

The so-called espionage bill, which 
was enacted with the press censor- 
ship sections stricken out, carries a 
section which puts large powers i 
the hands of the President for re- 
stricting exports. It is intended to 
stop supplies from entering Germany 
through neutral countries—a traffic 
which hitherto has gone far to neu- 
tralize the Anglo-French blockade of 
Germany. Hereafter, licenses for 
export cargoes will be required, and 
imports will not be allowed into any 
ceuntry contiguous to (Germany 
which can in any way be re-exported. 
The aim will be te conserve all 
American resources, to make Amer- 
ica and the Allies effective in the war, 
and to befriend neutrals who = are 
friendly to the Allies. The neutral 
countries which have been carrying 
on a profitable trade with Germany 
will find that trade, so far as Amer- 


ican supplies are concerned, sum- 
marily stopped: 
CONSCRIPTION IN CANADA. 


In introducing the Government bill 
for a compulsory draft upon all Ca 
nadians between the ages of twenty 


and forty-five years, Sir Richard Bor- 
den made it perfectly clear that such a 
measure is necessary, if the Canadian 
overseas forces are to be recruited at 
such a rate as to keep up with the 
losses. The enlistments since last 
June, which were 74,510, were but a 
little im excess of the casualties 
which were 65,549, and, during the 
last two months, the enlistments 
which were 11,790, have fallen be- 
hind the casualties, which were 17,- 
332. The ¢ anadians have done splen- 
did service in the fighting in France, 
and it is a pity, though it is perhaps 
not strange, that the volunteer re- 
cruiting is not keeping their ranks 
full. The chief opposition to con- 
scription is among the French-Cana- 
dians, and is largely racial in its 
animus. 
IRISH PROSPECTS. 

It-is officially announced that all 
the Irish parties have agreed to the 
Government's plan for a convention 
of all factions to frame a plan for 
future home rule for Ireland. The 
Nationalists, the Irish Unionist Al- 
liance, and the Sinn Feiners will each 
have five members, other groups will 
be similarly represented, there will 
be ten Irish representative peers, and 
the Government will nominate fifteen 
members. The death of Major Wil- 
liam Redmond, fighting for the 
British cause on the battlefield of 
Messines Ridge, and borne off the 
field and cared for by an Ulster ambu- 
lance, has intensified the desire for 
conciliation. Major Redmond was 
an ardent home ruler, but he gave up 
his seat in parliament to fight for the 
British cause, and his last published 
utterance was an earnest plea for the 
bringing together of all Irish groups 
It is significant that one of the most 
feeling tributes paid to Major Red- 
mond when his death was announced 
in parliament was spoke by Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, the Ulster leader, who 
declared that he would do every- 
thing in his power to assist in some 
solution of the Irish question which 
would meet the ideals of liberty of all 
parties. 

ON THE ITALIAN FRONT. 

The Italian armies are not only 
holding all of the positions which 
they took in their recent advance on 
the Carso front, but they have made 
a new advance on the Trentino high 
plateau of the Alpine front, where 
severe fighting has taken place at an 
altitude of 7,000 feet, amid stormy 
atmospheric conditions. This is the 
front where the Italians, a year ago 
stopped the Austrian invasion. The 
new Italian advance threatens the 
centre of the Austrian positions lead- 
ing from the Trentino plateau to the 
Sugana Valley, which ends _ near 
Trent. The operations on the Italian 
front have attracted less attention 
than those in France and Belgium 
but they have been carried forward 
with indomitable courage against 
natural obstacles more formidable 
than those existing anywhere else. 


THE LAST OF CONSTANTINE 


_The Allies, in their treatment of 
King Constantine of Greece, have 
been over-patient and _ considerate 
but they have at last gotten rid of 
him. His compulsory abdication in 
favor of his second son, 
Alexander, relieves the Allies in their 
operations in the East of an enemy in 
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the rear, who was capable of treach- 
eal acts at any moment. How 
mstantine might have behaved, if 
- had been left to himself, can only 
i conjectured, but his wife, Queen 
; oe is a sister of the Kaiser, and 
ae See? instrumental, probably, 
in making the King little better than 
a vassal of Berlin. Except for this 
unfortunate influence, Greece ne me 
would have broken the treaty y hic 
bound her to come to the mo sean 
of Servia when attacked be Sudeaie 
neither would the Greek Genie bane 
been allowed to give up Greek ‘ate 
to the Bulgarian invaders or t — 
render themselves to the Fle 
snare is now hope for a united 
"reece, with the influence of Ve 
izelos and his associates iim, 


CER : ios : 
7ERMAN AMBITIONS. 

. A memorandum left by the late 
overnor-General Bissing of Bel 
gium, which h: ubli 3 
g —¥ which has been published in 

+ : i 
full in the review called Greater Ger 
; . i < P| 3= 
many, throws light on the real ambi- 
tions of Germany. Von Bissing in 
pe . i ~ i - 
~~ on the permanent annexation 
Sw pe unnexat 
of Belgium, for military, naval and 
economic reasons, and he urged as 
his prime argument that the strate rie 
aim of the present war is to | ain 
room for the concentration ind ad- 
vance of German armies in a new 
var 2021 . 
re against England and France, and 
that, without the possession of Bel 
eae , a 
sium, it would be doubtful whether 
MIC WwW war . ' pee 
this new war could be prosecuted « 
an of basi a 
=e basis. Von  Bissing 
would not have the release of Bel 
itast l ICi-~ 





fensive 
gium even discussed at a peace con 
ference. “Let only the ricl 


quest speak,” he said This ‘alco 
tion of a German purpose to plan for 
a second war, as soon as the present 
one 1S over, must strengthen the 
determination of the Allies to make 
the German defeat a decisive aie 
ANOTHER MURDEROUS 
; RAID. 
The East Side of London was the 
ao selected for the latest raid of 
zerman airplanes. Not the slightest 
damage of a military or naval nature 
was done, but there was a frightful 
toll in human life. One of the Sonal 
struck a schoolhouse, and killed on 
children and injured fifty Alto- 
gether, ninety-seven persons “were 
killed and 437 wounded and of 
these nearly one-half sa abana 


AIR 


were women 


and children. No military purpose 
is served by these raids, they are 
simply outbursts of savagery. It is 

~ y- 5 


not surprising that there should be an 
increasing demand in England for 
reprisals in kind, and _ they could 
easily be made, for England is better 
supplied with airplanes than Germany 
But the dominant English sentiment 
is against such a course, and in only 
one or two instances have English 
hombs been dropped upon unfortifiea 
places. i | 


—_— —___ — g—___ 


High Spot Notes 


, [Furnished by Public Service In- 
stitute, 51 Chambers St y 
t 7 a bers Street, N 
York City.] si 
-— ie 
The college and the con ity 
Rr a “ eh, _the c mmunity— 
idents in the division of applied 
accounting in the University of 
New York _make free audits of 
charital le, civic and _ social agen- 
“1€5S se 
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That’s a Time You Need T. C. U. Protection 


Just after school opened last fall, we received an interesting letter 


from a T.C. U. teacher in California, to whom we had sent a claim 
check, in which she said: 


‘‘A teacher has no better friend than the T.C. U., especially | 
during vacation when she is on expense instead of on salary. This is 
the second time during vacation that the T. C. U. has cheerfully and 
promptly aided me in the payment of physician’s bills, and it surely gives 
one a feeling of protection to know that if illness, accident or quarantine 
increases one’s expenses, the T. C. U. stands ready to give aid.”’ 


Vacation time ts danger time, for the risk of Sickness or Accident 
is greater than during the school year, and the income is cut off. How 
very important, then, it is that you be protectedduring the summermonths. 


Every summer we pay hundreds of claims to Teachers who were 
thoughtful enough to provide in advance for those misfortunes which, 
some time, come to each of us. Read the following extracts from a 


few of the many grateful letters we received last season during’ and | 


immediately after the vacation period. 


An Ohio Teacher wrote: ‘Accept my most sincere appreciation 
of your quick and willing settlement for my sickness during this summer 
vacation. | fee) that every teacher should be a member of the T.C. U.” 


A New Jersey Teacher wrote: ‘‘| wish to thank the T. C. U. for 
the courtesy, promptness and fairness with which they settled my claim 
for sickness due to typhoid fever. Having been taken sick in the middle 
of my vacation the check was very acceptable.’’ 


An Arkansas Teacher wrote: ‘'| appreciate the prompt- 

ness with which the T. C. U. settled my claim. | believe this 

\ is the only organization that protects the teacher during the 
& summer, and | am very glad that | am a member of it.’’ 


a se 

eN A Nebraska Teacher wrote: “I greatly appreciate 
\ ~ promptness and fairness shown me by the T. 

“> 4, . U. My doctor’s bill was promptly and cheer- 

i. aS fuily taken care of at a time (summer vacation) 

fo, ©& oO when such unex] pected bills are met with most 

a. 

dithculty.’ 

: De ‘\ Every teacher in America should be 

‘% Dy, OK % a member of the T. C. U. and share its 

fe) of 


“y o 2, ey“ If you have not already 
] © % ny done so, fill out and mail the cou- 
A eo “ 2 o> pon for information. 
? S »~, ” § 
. a O05 Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Ye % “ie Xie = “Cp, “% a 
as, . 7 2 41 T. C. 
te. goon, Yon. oO \! U. Building 
* » Cn i) ms “DO Cc, “2 
“%,* ee 470, “ap N Lincoln, Nebraska 


~~, 


What the T. C. U. 
Will Do For You 


You will be paid $50.00 a month, 
when you are disabled by sickness or 
accident. This will help you to pay 
your doctor and your nurse, and other 


bills which come with sickness or in- | 


juries. 


This will protect your savings | 


account so you will not have to start | 


it all over again. 
out of debt. 


This will keep you | 


You will be paid $25 00 a month | 


for a period of illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from your work. ‘his will pay 
your board while you get well and 
strong. You will not have to overtax 


your strength by returning to work 


tefore you should. 


Operation and Hospital Benefits will | 


be paid you in addition to other bene- 
fits. 


You will be paid $50.00 a month 
when you are quarantined, and your 
salary is thus stopped. This insures 
your income. 

You may receive the following spe- 
cific indemnities in lieu of monthly 
indemnity, if you prefer. 


Rete Bi Sbs.c6s ss iy Ce Rawe $ 85.00 
ee ee 100.00 
Broken Leg above knee.......... 100.00 


Broken Knee-cap..... 75.00 


Broken Collar-bone ............. 50.00 
Dislocated Shoulder,Elbow or Wrist 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle............... 60.00 
eS rr 35.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents 
Se RENE silo v0 coe uannes 11.67 
It pays for accidental loss of 
Annual Insur- 
In the Increase anceafter 
First for Five Fifth 
Year Years Year 
TADS os kates $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
Both hands.. 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both feet... 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both eyes... 1,000 100.00 1,500 
One hand... 500 50.00 750 
One foot.... 500 50.00 750 
One eye..... 333 33.33 500 


All accident Benefits Doubled for Railroad 
Wreck and Travel Accidents. 
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DyYNE’S | | SEVEN VALID REASONS 


| 


SOCIALIZING THE CHILD FOR EXAMINING 
; 
meets the demands of Prema te | | New-World Speller 


make more effective use of the REPORT EVISED EDITI 
ON 
OF THE COMMITTEE OF EIGHT " 


1. A word list derived from a comparative study 


Geile Suggestions showing how: of all recent scientific spelling investigations. 
2. Definite study directions which make the book 
1. To adapt historic material to the self-teaching. 
ds of primary pupils. . 
nee Pp y pup 3. A review system that insures mastery of the 


2. To make use of the child's experi- vocabulary. 
ence as a point of departure in 


history study. 4. Inductive word-building lessons, leading to a 


—— few important spelling rules. 
3. To utilize his communicative and 


dramatic impulses to make historical 


o 


Definite, progressive dictionary lessons. 





events vivid. 6. Practical dictation matter, including social and 
4. To correlate history with geography, business letters. 
rudimentary civics, and handwork. 7. A section of Advanced Work containing words 
5. To make history and other social frequently misspelled in the High School. 
subjects ho training for responsible Write for further information to 
citizenship. 
Illustrated. $1.00 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
s 
Silver , Burdett & Company Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Boston New York Chicago 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 




















THE LAST WORD 


on language teaching has not yet been spoken; we are inclined to think that 
it never will be, but we do claim for 





POTTER, JESCHKE, and GILLET 


that it is the very /atest word on the problems and practice of teaching language, 


You may be entirely satisfied with the results of the past school year but— 
satisfaction does not spell progress,—and it is to the teacher who feels that he has 
not yet realized his aims that we wish to talk. For here are two books, fresh from 
the press, the results of honest endeavor and clear conviction as to what language 
work should be and do. 


Oral English is treated as the logical basis for written English. It always 
has been that and the wonder is that so few writers realize it. 


Many new approaches through group exercises enlist the pupil's interest. 
The play instinct is utilized. 
Grammatical principles are developed first, then applied immediately 


Attractive makeup, novel exercises, interesting illustrations, above all, 
new ideas are what make these books worth the attention they are receiving 


Book One. 52 cents Book Two. 64 cents 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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CONCERNING SCHOOL SURVEYS IN GENERAL* 


BY P. 


HORN 


Houston, Texas 


The correct depiction of a school system is not 
a photograph but a moving picture. This is be- 
cause a school system is a thing of life. All liv- 
ing things grow and develop. They do not change 
by leaps and bounds, but rather by the slow 
processes of growth. 

Furthermore, a school is an effort to meet con- 
ditions as they are in life. These conditions 
change from day to day. If a school were meet- 
ing conditions exactly today, it would need to 
change tomorrow because conditions change. 
The very best schools of yesterday would not be 
the best today, because the needs of today are not 
the needs of yesterday. 

Hence in the study of any school system it is 
of a great deal more importance to know what 
changes are taking place and what the direction of 
the movement is than to know what the school 
system actually is. In other words it is worth 
even more to know where we are going than it is 
to know where we now are. A moderately good 
school system which is rapidly growing better is 
worth a great deal more to a city than is a much 
better school system that is rapidly growing worse. 

Hence it is that a school survey in grder to be 
worth while must consider not merely what the 
schools are, but, also, what they have been and 
what they are becoming. One does not know the 
schools of today unless he knows the schools of 
yesterday. 

Furthermore, in order that the study of a school 
system or any other work of art may be really 
effective it is necessary that it should be 
sympathetic. To look merely for the bad things 
in life is never the best way to discover the truth. 
There is no surer way to miss the essential merits 
of a poem, a play, a piece of music, or a school 
system than to adopt a coldly critical attitude 
toward it. The teacher who really sympathizes 
with a boy is a great deal more likely really to 
understand him than is the one who is continually 
looking for faults. Incidentally, she is a great 
deal more likely to bring out the best there is in 
him than is the one who adopts the policy of con- 
tinual fault-finding. 

Furthermore the defects in the work of art are 
not by anv means the most valuable part of it. 
They are not what it was made for. The teacher 
of English who can take one of Shakespeare’s 
plays and show that it contains forty-seven dif- 
sia and distinct kinds of grammatical or rhe- 
torical errors has not made the lives of her chil- 
dren one whit richer or better thereby. On the 
other hand the teacher who can cause her children 
to see in that play one single beauty they never 


saw before leaves them the 
throughout their whole lives. 

To know what is not worth while in a school 
system may be worth something, but to know what 
is worth while in it is worth a great deal more. 
To know what is not worth while is of purely a 
negative value. It enables us to cut out certain 
things. To know what is worth while is of posi- 
tive value. It shows us the thing to do. 

It naturally follows that in order that a school 
survey should be helpful, it must be constructive. 
It does no good to tell one the things that are 
wrong unless we also tell him how to make things 
better. In all our newer educational work today 
we are emphasizing the positive rather than the 
negative. The big word in the education of yes- 
terday was “Don’t,” but in the education of today 
it is “Do.” Surely the advanced ground which 
we are taking in the education of children ought 
not to be too advanced for us to take in the edu- 
cation of teachers. 

Furthermore, there cannot be any one thing 
about a school system of any more value to it 
than the right kind of school spirit. Unless this 
exists all the rest, no matter how meritorious, is 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. It 
the school 


richer therefor 


is 
spirit behind the school system that 
makes all the rest worth while. Without it, no 
amount of seeming efficiency can be really efficient. 

Now good school spirit can never be created by 
fault finding or even by a coldly critical system of 
supervision. It takes sympathy and kindliness to 
develop it. Any course of action which injures 
the spirit of the schools harms more than it can 
help, no matter how much it may otherwise tend 
toward efficiency. 

It should furthermore be kept in mind that 
there are many things about a school system which 
can never be definitely measured or stated with 
mathematical accuracy. Just where the line is to 
be drawn between the measurable and the non- 
measurable elements that enter into a school is a 
matter concerning which there is much difference 
of opinion. In other words, the element of opin- 
ion enters to some extent even into the matter of 
the possibility of measurement. 

For instance, it is an undoubted fact that any 
man can go into a city and count the school- 
houses or the number of the desks. Any man can 
find out the number of teachers employed. Any 
man can count for himself the number of pupils 
present in a given room. 

It takes no particular ability to enable an in- 


*Introduction to Report on Portland Survey. 




















quirer to find out just how much money is being 
spent. If the schools spent nine hundred thous- 
and dollars in one year and a million dollars the 
next year, anyone can deduce the fact that they 
spent one hundred thousand dollars more the sec- 
ond year than the first year. 

On the other hand, after a comparatively few 
such facts have been definitely ascertained, we 
come to subjects that cannot be measured in 
mathematical terms, and concerning which there 
are no definite standards. In this realm ideals 
are not always definitely established and opinions 
are almost certain to vary widely. 

For instance, if you take two classes, one 
across the hall from, the other, who can decide in 
which of the classes the higher ideal of truthful- 
ness or honesty prevails? Who can say which 
teacher is more successful in making the children 
self-reliant, and to what extent? We all know 
that in such a case if the two teachers are both 
fairly good, many pupils and patrons will con- 
sider one the better teacher, while many others 
will consider the other the better. Especially will 
this be true with reference to such matters as the 
teaching of honesty, industry, and _ self-reliance. 
Incidentally, these very things are recognized as 
being among the most important of all the ele- 
ments entering into the question of the teacher’s 
efficiency. A school that turns out manly, hon- 
orable, self-reliant boys and womanly, efficient 
girls is likely to be at least a fairly good school 
no matter what it may do otherwise. A _ school 
that fails to turn out such pupils can hardly be 
considered a good one, no matter what it may 
do for its pupils in the way of reading, or writing, 
or arithmetic. And yet these very things, which 
may decide between the success or failure of the 
school, are matters which it is almost impossible 
to estimate accurately, and concerning which there 
may be a wide amount of honest difference of 
opinion. 

In between these two extremes, there is a wide 
range of schoolroom matter which may be meas- 
ured, but only with more or less difficulty and un- 
certainty. For instance, it is possible to use the 
Courtis tests in arithmetic, or some similar tests, 
and find within reasonable limits the degree of 
accuracy which the children possess in the four 
fundamental processes of arithmetic. It is pos- 
sible to use certain standard scales of measure- 
ment in spelling or in handwriting. Still none of 
these can give us a complete idea as to what our 
children can do along these lines. For instance, 
children may know well certain lists of words and 
yet may be largely at sea with certain other lists. 
Children may do well the work in the four fun- 
damental operations of arithmetic and yet may 
reason poorly. No one of these scales even claims 
to do more than to test one particular phase of 
its subject. 

When we come to higher and more compli- 
cated subjects we find still greater difficulty in at- 
tempting definite measurement. For instance, no 
one seriously believes that it is possible to make 
definite comparison of the real efficiency of two 
teachers so that we can state that one has a value 
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of 96 2-3%, while the other has a value of only 
94 3-4%. It is, of course, true that certain elabo- 
rate systems of score cards have been devised 
whereby teachers may be marked on a large num- 
ber of points, with averages found somewhat of 
the nature of those just stated. These score 
cards undoubtedly have their value, but they are 
not to be taken too seriously. Their value is 
chiefly by way of pointing out specific strong 
points and weak points on the part of the indi- 
vidual teacher. To regard the showing of a lot 
of marks on a card as the true record of a 
teacher’s work is not to use the system but to 
abuse it. The plan by no means eliminates the 
personal equation. The marks depend largely 
upon who makes them. 

It is interesting to speculate on the interesting 
results that would follow in political life and 
otherwise if it were really possible to ex- 
press in mathematical terms the relative ability of 
two men. For instance, if we could have experts 
to make out score cards on our presidential pos- 
sibilities, and if anybody had any real faith in the 
results, we could eliminate all the excitement and 
the waste of time in a presidential election. The 
country would have been saved much trouble if 
the voters could have known definitely the rela- 
tive efficiency of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wilson. 
If two hundred experts had been selected to grade 
these two gentlemen on all possible points, rang- 
ing from neatness in dress up to tact and firmness 
we all know that the results would still have de- 
pended largely upon the section from which these 
experts were selected. If they had been selected 
from Texas, the probability is that Mr. Wilson 
would have ‘averaged about 96 3-8% and Mr. 
Hughes about 49 2-3%. If on the other hand the 
experts had been selected from Pennsylvania, the 
figures might easily have been reversed. 

It seems perfectly clear, then, that in a school 
system there are many things that can be definitely 
measured and many things that cannot. It natu- 
rally follows that a school survey, no matter who 
makes it, must necessarily be partly a record of 
facts ascertained, and partly a 
opinion. 


statement of 


The trouble is that it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between a fact and an opinion. It is not 
always easy to tell the difference between what 
one sees and what one thinks he sees. It takes a 
wise man to tell the difference between what he 
sees and what he infers. 

The stronger the opinion, the harder it is to tell 
an opinion from a fact. The man who believes a 
thing very strongly soon thinks he knows it. The 
element of personality is one of the most valua- 
ble in any man. Nevertheless the more person- 
ality a man has, the harder it is for him to pass an 
unbiased judgment upon anything, and _particu- 
larly upon anything which does not agree with 
that personality. 

It is difficult, for instance, for any man to dis- 
tinguish between the kind of school work which 
he likes best and the kind that is best for the chil- 
dren. 

This is all the more education 


true because 
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standards are not definitely fixed. The man who 
has a fixed educational standard has a dead edu- 
cational standard. The world changes rapidly and 
good schools and good school ideals change 
equally rapidly. The result is that school men of 
all people should be slow to dogmatize. 

Nevertheless, the world believes, and with some 
show of reasoning, that dogmatism is one of the 
besetting sins of school men. Put even the most 
gentle and considerate of men in the position of 
continuous authority and there is a tendency for 
him to become dogmatic. For instance, when a 
man says: “A high school building should never 
have three stories,” or when he says: “It is wise 
to pay for school buildings out of school revenues 
rather than out of bond funds,” he obviously in- 
dulges in sweeping generalities which it would be 
dangerous unreservedly to accept. 

It is no reflection upon educational work in gen- 
eral and upon school surveys in particular, to say 
that much is a mere matter of opinion. This is 
true everywhere in life. In the great corpora- 
tions, men are discharged, hired, promoted, or 
demoted merely because somebody thinks that is 
the right thing to do. Real estate men buy ground 
simply because somebody’s opinion is that the 
ground will advance in price. Railroad lines are 
laid out merely because somebody believes they 
will pay. In fact, if you come to think how few 
things there are in life concerning which we can 
have definite mathematical knowledge, it becomes 
evident that the element of opinion, properly 
formed, is one of the great factors in life. 

Obviously, however, the value of any opinion 
depends largely upon who gives it. It is not 
enough merely that somebody thinks so and so. 
We want to know who it is that thinks so. While 
there was never a time in the history of the world 
when mere opinion counted for so little as it does 
today, it is also true that there was never a time 
when honest, expert, properly formed opinion 
counted for so much. 

In order that any man’s opinion on a school sur- 
vey may be properly estimated, it is necessary for 
us to know how much he knows about schools, 
how fair and unbiased his mind is, and what op- 
portunity he has had for judging the particular 
schools in question. We cannot help measuring at 
least to some extent the value of a criticism by 
the amount of constructive work that has already 
been done by the critic. A man who has, him- 
self, succeeded along some specific line is a great 
deal more likely to have his views on that line re- 
spected than is the man whose work has been along 
some other line. 

A man who has himself done a certain kind of 
work knows not merely the possibilities of that 
line, but also the difficulties. He knows what 
faults are removable and what faults are depen- 
dent largely upon the inherent faultiness of human 
nature. In other words he knows what weak- 
nesses are characteristic of a given system and 
what weaknesses are “such as are common to men.” 

It may just as well be admitted in the beginning 
of any sociological study that all human institu- 
tions are faulty. This is true because human 
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nature is faulty. It will continue to be true as 
long as human nature continues to have weak- 
nesses. 

Humanity, itself, is fully aware of its own 
weakness and of the weakness of its institutions. 
The average citizen of the average town will tell 
you that the street car service is not as good as 
it should be; that the telephone service is poor; 
that the banks are run much more largely for pri- 
vate gain than for public profit; that some of the 
newspapers are yellow; that the churches are by. 
no means doing everything that churches ought 
to be doing; and that the schools are by no means 
everything that schools ought to be. 

In many of these statements, the average citizen 
is quite correct. There are not even wanting 
those among us who say freely that our whole 
system of democratic government is a failure. 

What the average citizen may, or may not 
know, is that similar sentiments exist to a greater 
or less extent in practically every city. It fre- 
quently happens that a school system with a na- 
tional reputation for progressiveness and efficiency 
may be very severely criticised locally. Probably 
there is no school superintendent in Amefica, no 
matter how expert or efficient, who would not 
concede that his school system has certain weak- 
nesses and that it has been subject to a certain 
amount of local criticism. Sometimes the man 
who is most dogmatic away from home is most 
keenly criticised at home. 

There are at least two facts which might be 
stated in advance of any survey concerning any 
school system in America :— 

(a) It has certain strong points. 

(b) It has certain weak points. 

Under the latter heading, the following poirts 
might be enumerated, which would probably be 
true to a greater or less extent concerning every 
city school system in America :— 

1. It has some teachers not up to standard. 

2. One of the prevalent classroom faults is that 
the teachers talk too much. 

3. Self-activity on the part of the children is 
not sufficiently stressed. 

4. The course of study is not correlated closely 
enough with the life of the child. 

5. The course in English does not function as 
fully as it should in the written and oral compo- 
sition of the children. 

6. Not enough of attention proportionately is 
given to the question of the physical welfare and 
development of the children. 

?. The entire system has too much of the 
mechanical and too little of the vital. 

8. Essentials are sometimes neglected for the 
non-essentials. 

It is not necessary to survey the schools of a 
given city to find out that such faults as these 
exist. They do not exist to the same extent in 
all cities, but they exist to a greater or less extent 
everywhere. They can be found in the city 
school systems of Boston, Los Angeles, Columbus, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland, Portland, Houston, or 
New York City. To say that they exist is about 
as safe a surmise as it is to say of the first indi- 
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vidual you meet on the street that he is somewhat 
more likely to look after his own interests than 
to look after the interests of some one else. The 
beauty about it is that these criticisms may apply 
in exactly opposite senses in different cities. For 
instance, in criticism No. 8, when you say that 
essentials are being neglected for non-essentials, 
you may mean in one city that spelling and arith- 
metic are being neglected for music and cooking, 
and in another city you may mean that music and 
cooking are being neglected for arithmetic and 
spelling. 

Fundamentally, however, the first matter to be 
agreed upon in a school survey is the matter of 
the general policy on which the school should be 
organized. What is a city school system for, any- 
way? Unless we can agree in our answer to this 
question, we are not likely to agree on anything 
else. 

Strange as it may seem there is not any 
unanimity in the answer to this question. There 
are still people in the world who think that the 
chief object of education is culture or scholarship. 
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There are still those who feel that the chief ob- 
ject of a city school system is to prepare pupils for 
college. 

On the other hand, the great majority of the 
best school people of today recognize that the end 
and object of all real education is service with 
culture and scholarship merely as_ by-products. 
The service which the college or university can 
render is not by any means the same kind of ser- 
vice which the elementary school can render; but 
it is, nevertheless, service. The old idea that the 
object of the college is scholarship and that the 
object of the elementary school is to prepare pupils 
for college is an anachronism in the twentieth 
century. Scholarship as the end of education 
may be a high ideal, but it is about a sixteenth 
century ideal. 

Any survey of the school system which is based 
upon any other ideal of the end of education than 
that of the greatest service to the greatest possible 
number of people is bound to be out of agreement 
with twentieth century ideals. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE TOPANGO DRIVE 


No matter how often one goes to Los Angeles 
there is always something altogether new and al- 
together lovely, and this time the biggest, best 
thing was an automobile ride over the Topango 
drive, which actually rivals the Columbia River 
Highway. It is different but more thrilling in its 
dangers. Unlike the Columbia River Highway 
you do not retrace your ride, but go in from the 
ocean drive at Santa Monica and come out over 
the San Fernando Valley or reverse the route. 
You miss the loveliness of the ever-present Colum- 
bia Valley, but you have the matchless grandeur 
of the vast Pacific. If you miss the Falls and 
Cascades of the Oregon Mountains you have 
curves and thrills by the hundred with wildness 
crowned with mildness, great heights, great depths 
with vast forests above and blooming shrubs 
below. 

City and county of Los Angeles have expended 
a quarter of a million dollars on the shore boule- 
vard on the one side and the San Fernando Val- 
ley highway on the other and the roadway that 
makes a winding ledge on the world’s very edge— 
in all, twenty-seven miles. 

All honor to the plucky Maxwell that steadily 
climbed the steepest grades and slid down the 
sharpest pitches, dodged around and among the 
Cadillacs and Fords on the trickiest trail that ever 
skirted a mountain fastness, on a lovely April af- 
ternoon when all Southern California seemed to be 
coming and going over the Topango drive at the 
same time. 


WITH AN OLD FRIEND 


Joy on the side-lines added much to the exhilara- 
tion of a twelve-weeks trip through thirty-seven 
states along the Atlantic and Pacific, the Gulf and 


the Lakes, on the borders of Mexico and Canada, 
up and down the Mississippi Valley, back and forth 
over the Rockies and the Sierras. 

One of the inspiring half-days was at Glendale, 
a suburb of Los Angeles, with a life-long friend, 
known to many of our readers, W. J. Button, 
who retired from active editorial book-making 
three years ago and made a home on a barren lot 
150 by 200 feet. Today that barren lot is a veri- 
table Eden for richness and beauty with a charm- 
ing bungalow with every room a library. 

On this desert of a million years, more or less, 
Mr. Button has a lawn of rich velvet, flowers by 
the hundreds and vines climbing everywhere and 
over everything. There are these varieties of 
shade trees: Alder, acacia, willow, umbrella, 
camphor, pepper, cypress, eucalyptus, pines, 
maple, poplar, birch, catalpa. And _ twenty-five 
varieties of fruit trees: Banana, apple, peach, four 
varieties; plums, three varieties; pear, two varie- 
ties; fig, two varieties; apricot, mulberry, almond, 
walnut, persimmon, tangerine, lemon, orange, 
grape-fruit, loquat, nectarine, Siberian crab, 
quince. 

There are also thirty-six varieties of shrubs: 
Laurestina, roses (several varieties), jasmine, 
tacoma, coprosma, berberus, mahonia, bird of Par- 
adise, lion’s tail, elephant’s ear, leopard spots, um- 
brella, papyrus, pampas, duranta, cacti, Scotch 
broom, streptosolon, oleander, aurelia, pome- 
granate, crape myrtle, fuchsia, hydrangea, box, 
palms, lantana, rosemary, tweediana, bridal 
wreath, geraniums, ferns, bignonia, mountain sage, 
privet, pittisporum. 

Incidentally in order to grapple with the high 
cost of living Mr. Button is raising on this lot 
thirty-one varieties of vegetables: Potatoes, beans, 
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four varieties; peas, three varieties; onions, two 
varieties ; radishes, three varieties; beets, cabbage, 
carrots, corn, cucumbers, egg plant, pepper plant, 
lettuce, salsify, tomatoes, turnips, wafer melons, 
musk melons, squash, rhubarb, kohl-rabi, spinach, 
Swiss chard. 

It is delightful to see Southern California even 
when strangers have made a desert blossom as a 
rose, but the joy is heightened when a friend of 
many years walks with you through paths under 
shade trees and fruit trees, among shrubs, flowers 
and vegetables by the hundred, paths labeled in 
honor of varieties of things of beauty and utility. 
When you are in Los Angeles go to Glendale and 
say to W. J. Button that you would like to walk 
through his little lot (150 by 200 feet) of which 


you read in my “Looking About” and you will be 
welcome. 


ANOTHER FRIEND 


Forty years ago at the foot of “Israel” Mountain 
in the New Hampshire White Hills I spent a 
summer—I had vacations then—where Charles F. 
Lummis was whiling away his time getting 
material for an article for the Century Magazine, 
(or was it Harper’s?), one of a series which gave 
him early fame. 


In the later years I have retained his friendship.. 
when he was librarian of Los Angeles, editor of 
“Out West,” and still later, since he has secluded 
himself in the most fascinating labyrinth of build- 
ings with endless nooks and traceless corners 
within and without, and secret cupboards refresh- 
ing in their revelations. To have known Lummis. 
for forty years has always been a pleasure, but it 
is heightened and it has broadened with the years. 





THE REVEILLE 


[Bret Harte, 1861.] 


Hark! I hear the tramp of thousands, 
And of armed men the hum; 
Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming drum— 
Saying, “Come, 
Freeman, come! 


Ere, your heritage be wasted,” said the quick alarming ° 


drum. 


“Let me of my heart take counsel: 
War is not of life the sum; 
Who shall stay and reap the harvest 
When the autumn days shall come?” 
But the drum 
Echoed, “Come! 


Death shall reap the braver harvest,” said the solemn 
sounding drum. 


“But when won the coming battle, 
What of profit springs therefrom? 
What if conquest, subjugation, 
Even greater ills become?” 
But the drum 
Answered, “Come! 
You must do the sum to prove it,” said the Yankee— 
answering drum. 


“What if, ’mid the cannons’ thunder, 
Whistling shot and bursting bomb, 
When my brothers fall around me 
Should my heart grow cold and numb?” 
But the drum 
Answered, “Come! 
Better there in death united, than in life a recreant— 
come!” 


Thus they answered—hopiny, fearing, 
Some in faith, and doubting some, 
Till a trumpet-voice proclaiming, 
Said, “My chosen people, come!” 
Then the drum 
Lo, was dumb, 
For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, answered, 


“Lord, we come!” 


2<O~- 
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TEACHER TRAINING FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS* 
BY R. H. WILSON 
State Superintendent of Oklahoma 

The rural schools present a problem all their 
own. We have in this state 5,951 rural school 
buildings, in which we have approximately 
350,000 children, or more than 56% of the child 
population. These rural schools are taught by 
7,199 teachers, of whom 35.3% are men and 64.2 % 
are women. Of these rural teachers 21.9% hold 
certificates of the first grade or better; 45.8% hold 
certificates of the second grade, and 32.3% hold 
certificates of the third grade. This last class 

have had little, if any, previous experience. 
We have invested in buildings and grounds and 





*A state-wide appeal. 


, 
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school equipment an average of $19.74 per capita 
for rural children. In the smaller towns we have 
invested $44.45 per capita, while in the indepen- 
dent districts we have invested $85.37 per capita. 
We are spending annually for education on the 
country child, $13.80; on the village child, $19.36 ; 
and on the city child, $22.65. 

A teacher must hold a first grade certificate, or 
a normal or college diploma in order to teach in 
the independent districts and cities. It being a 
new state, we do not have sufficient teachers of 
this class to supply all of the schools. Since the 
city offers better advantages, the rural schools 
must take such teachers as can be had after the 
city schools have been supplied. Until four years 
ago we had no real plan for preparing rural 
teachers. At that time we established a course in 
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the state normal schools which would especially 
prepare the young teachers for grade work by the 
time they had finished the academic work and were 
ready to enter the junior year of our normals. 
Since the majority of those who go through our 
state normal schools must teach before finishing 
the full normal course, and since we have em- 
phasized the fact that this two-year certificate is 
given for certain work, many of the young people 
have taken advantage of this course. By this 
method we are furnishing each year from the 
state normals about 500 teachers of this class. 
While they are not as well prepared for the rural 
school work as we could wish, they are much bet- 
ter than the teachers who have heretofore taught 
in our rural schools. The method of issuing the 
two-year certificates has proved so successful that 
two years ago we felt justified in asking the Legis- 
lature to permit us to create what we call the 
Normal Training High School. By this plan we 
permit any high school fully accredited with the 
state university to offer to its seniors the normal 
training course. In order to give this course the 
high school must have a two-year domestic science 
department and a two-year manual training de- 
partment and the pupils must have at least one 
year’s work in each with one full year’s work in 
agriculture, taught not earlier than the junior year 
by a specialist in agriculture; one full year in 


American history and government to be given in, 


the junior or senior year; one semester’s work in 
psychology; one semester’s work in pedagogy to 
be given in the senior year; and one full six- 
weeks’ course each to be given in the review of 
spelling, writing, geography, physiology, grammar, 
arithmetic and reading. This review, with the 
subjects the pupils have had in the junior and 
senior years, gives them a complete review of the 
common school branches. They have a special 
teacher known as the director of the normal train- 
ing class who teaches the professional branches and 
conducts the observation work, which must be at 
least one hour a day during the entire senior year. 

We have been able to secure the co-operation of 
the county superintendents in every county where 
normal training high schools have been established. 
These superintendents take the members of the 
class to the rural districts, thus making it possible 
for them to observe rural school conditions as they 
actually exist and as they will meet them. These 
classes are visited once a year by an authorized 
inspector or myself. The first year we had more 
than 600 pupils to take this work. Of course, 
some of them changed their minds and did not 
finish their course, but more than 500 finished and 
received their certificates. This year more than 
800 are taking the work in fifty-two schools and 
we feel sure that at least 650 or possibly 700 of 
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them will receive their certificates and teach in the 
rural schools. This number, with the 500 who go 
annually from the normal schools, will furnish us 
with approximately 1,200 new teachers. Of 
course, many of them will not stay in the rural 
schools long because after they have received the 
real experience which they should have they will 
secure better positions, but it is doing much to 
overcome the situation as it existed a short time 
ago. We believe that within five years it will be 
possible under this plan to supply our state with 
teachers, all of whom will have had at least a high 
school education with a minimum amount of pro- 
fessional work. To supplement this we have or- 
ganized in the normal schools and the agricultural 
college a ten-weeks’ summer school in which we 
especially emphasize the academic work. The 
courses are so arranged that teachers can take 
credit work. Five years ago a few of them would 
take credit work and the remainder would pre- 
pare for examinations. Last year but few took 
review work, and none will be permitted to take 
review work this year. Six years ago none of 
the county superintendents joined with the state 
schools in holding their institutes and giving their 
teachers credit work. This year only six county 
superintendents applied for permission to conduct 
the old-time institute. The Legislature has 
abolished the four-weeks institute. 

There was appropriated $35,000 per year for the 
next biennium with which to employ additional 
teachers in our six state normal schools for sum- 
mer work. The majority of the teachers who at- 
tend the summer schools are rural teachers. Since 
the institute plan has been abolished and the sys- 
tem of credit work has been thoroughly estab- 
lished we have now reached a point where we 
can demand that our teachers have professional 
training. While it may be years before all of our 
teachers have completed the normal school course, 
it will not be two years until every one teaching in 
Oklahoma will have had some professional train- 
ing. 

We have conducted a rural school campaign in 
which we endeavored to have the county superin- 
tendent in every county have some one make an 
address in each rural school district in his county. 
Many of the county superintendents met this call 
fully while some did not. The object of the cam- 
paign was to educate the rural people to the fact 
that their schools are not as good as they are in 
the city and that the main reasons for their de- 
ficiency are that they are not spending enough 
money on their schools, and they are not demand- 
ing enough of the teachers employed. Good 
teachers, like any other good product, will seek the 
best market. 





Democracy in education is a phrase we have not yet realized. 


Democracy in education 


means that kind of training that shall equip every human being for life. And we all do not need 


a lot of the junk now that clutters your courses and crucifies your pupils. 


—Frank Crane, Symposiumist. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A REAL COUNTRY CLUB 


BY MRS. GALEN H. YOUNG 


Hancock, Maine 


[We hope every reader of the Journal of Education 
will read this article. It tells better than we have ever 
seen it told before the attitude of a country community 
Before and After.” The usual stories of great achieve- 
ments are so often unrealized that the cause suffers. The 


University of Maine is doing great service in promotin 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club work.] . 


Two years ago the state leader of girls’ clubs 
was by invitation present at Green Mountain 
Pomona, which was holding its meeting with our 
grange. She told of the work which the boys and 
girls in different parts of Maine had undertaken, 
of their efforts, of their successes, and their 
profits. The audience was most attentive and 
seemed much interested. Nearly all agreed that 
the clubs were good for those boys and girls, but 
when it was suggested one be organized in our 
own town the people were indifferent or opposed 
to it. Some objected because they did not want 
their girls to work in the gardens through the hot 
summer; others said they had enough for their 
boys to do; many emphatically declared there was 
no need of such a thing and it could not exist— 
the men had not been able to get “a new dollar 
for an old one” by farming and most surély boys 
and girls could not do what their fathers had been 
unable to accomplish. 

But a few boys and girls were persuaded to 
come to the schoolhouse one afternoon and a club 
was organized. Five girls and one boy carried 
the work through the season. They planted beans 
and set raspberry bushes. The latter, of course. 
did not bear fruit the first year, and the young 
farmers, not receiving much encouragement at 
home, became disheartened and allowed that part 
of their gardens to be overrun with weeds. The 
planting was late and the summer very wet, con- 
sequently rust destroyed a great part of the beans. 
Even the small crop was not profitably marketed. 
The returns were not great and the year’s work 
was by no means successful. Those who had said 
in the beginning the whole thing would be a failure 
took no pains to conceal their satisfaction. Even 
we who had hoped for better results were obliged 
to admit that the pessimists were right and we 
had been wrong—a club in our town could not 
exist. We decided the work would never be at- 
tempted again. 

Early in April of the next year the county 
agent came to my home and asked if the club had 
been organized. I frankly told him we were con- 
vinced it would be useless to try again. I had that 
day written the state leader the work would not 
be continued and had also written a mother the 
same, suggesting that her little girl, who had been 
in our club the previous year, join the Ellsworth 
Falls Club. The county agent asked if the letters 
had been mailed. I replied my husband had them 
and would later carry them to the office. He ex- 
claimed: “Call him at once by telephone and ask 
him to hold them until we have talked it over.” I 
did so. The letters have never been mailed. I 
keep them as reminders of how near we came to al- 


lowing the great opportunity to go by. After an 
earnest conversation, the county agent said: “If 
I could help you, would it make any difference ?” 
He was so much in earnest I replied, if he wanted 
us to try once more and would aid, there seemed 
nothing else to do, but I had no faith in a thing 
which had proved itself impossible. 

A few days later our club was a fact with 
twenty-one members. Some fell by the way, but 
thirteen carried through the work, kept the re- 
quired records and wrote their required stories on 
“My Season’s Work.” Very little was said about 
the work during the summer. By mutual con- 
sent we seemed to feel it was better not to talk 
this year. In July and August the boys and girls, 
with their mothers, were employed in a summer 
school which met two afternoons each week and 
claimed nearly all their attention the other after- 
noons. Necessarily the gardens suffered. We 
visited them occasionally and encouraged the 
owners as much as we could. In October notice 
was given that the local contest would be held on 
Saturday evening. The fathers and mothers 
were expected, a few friends were hoped for. 
We were greatly surprised to find, on going into the 
hall, more than eighty persons. After a short enter- 
tainment by the clubs assisted by the other school 
children, the people were asked to look at the ex- 
hibits. Exclamations of surprise came from every 
side. It did not seem possible the boys could 
have raised such potatoes. Was it really true the 
little girls had canned the fruit and vegetables? 
When had all this been done? Nothing had been 
said about club this year! 


A little later when the boys and girls came 
home from a county contest of clubs bringing with 
them prizes in the form of bank books with small 
deposits entered our people began to believe there 
really was something valuable about agricultural 
clubs. The boys and girls seemed to be getting 
results the fathers had not been able to get. 

There was one family consisting of father, 
mother and eight children which we very much 
wished to interest in the project. We wanted 
some of those boys and girls in the club. The 
father is indolent and improvident, the mother 
did the best she could, but seemed to have lost 
courage. Several visits to the home proved fruit- 
less. But after a time the teacher was able to 
persuade two of the girls to come. When the 
girls went back home and announced their deter- 
mination to plant a garden the shiftless father 
found no peace until he consented to help them. 
Through the summer the gardens were kept in 
splendid condition, no weeds, no stones, good crops 
of beets and turnips were produced. At the 
county contest both girls received prizes. While 
we were waiting for the train to bring us home 
that night the mother said to me: “We are carry- 
ing home something we never saw before—two 


bank books. We didn’t know what they looked 
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like. One of my little girls sold her exhibit of 
canned goods and I took the money she got right 
into the bank and put it with the other. I guess 
perhaps we can save a little now and then if we 
try.” One of the girls shyly said: “Charley’s going 
to be in the club next year.” 

Other than making it very plain to our grange 
that we needed money for prizes at the local con- 
test we have asked for no financial aid. We have 
received no other except a gift of $5 from a 
friend. It became necessary early in the work 
to learn that we must look for means to make our 
club self-supporting. Thanksgiving evening the 
boys and girls had a little play which was well 
done. As the night was very dark and stormy 
only the people living near the hall were able to 
get there. The net proceeds were $3.10. At the 
close a father who has not much money came to 
me saying: “Those boys and girls worked hard and 
I know they haven’t made much tonight. I want 
to add $1.00. I wish it could have been fifty 
times as large. If it were five hundred times that 
it wouldn’t half repay what the club has done for 
my boy this year.” 

A mother said the other day: “I belong to the 
club now.” When asked how this came about, 
she replied: “At the breakfast table one morning 
last fall I said to my husband: ‘I am discouraged. 
It will be a whole week before any more money 
comes in and the last dollar has been spent. I 
don’t know where the money goes.’ Our little 
girl said: ‘Why don’t you keep a record like we 
have to in the club? Then you’d know where all 
your money comes from and just where it goes.’ 
I got a book and kept a record. At the end of the 
next month I was surprised to see how foolishly 
some of our hard-earned money had been spent. 
At the end of the second month I had saved $4.00 
and last month I put $17.00 in the bank.” 

At the county contest it was quite apparent that 
the boys and girls in the common schools of the 
country towns could not successfully compete in 
story writing with those having the training of 
high schools. We did not know just how this ob- 
stacle could be overcome, but we decided first to 
ask our superintendent to demand better work in 
English. This he has promised to do. In the 
meantime we hope to help ourselves. At the last 
club meeting the members voted to place in each 
store, in the postoffice and in each schoolhouse a 
paper bearing :— 

“We are trying to use better English. Please 
correct us when you hear us say :— 

(There follows a list of incorrect words and ex- 
pressions. ) 


(Signed) “Boys’ anp Grrts’ Cruss.” 
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This, we trust, will awaken not only boys and girls 
but their elders. 


One boy said: “I keep thinking what a pity they 
didn’t have potato clubs when my brother was 
younger. He could have earned money enough to 
go to college with by this time. I’m going to get 
him to start in next spring. I can tell him all 


we learn and he can carry on the work just the 
same.” 


Immediately upon our return from the county 
contest, when the boys and girls were filled with 
the enthusiasm, the club was re-organized for win- 
ter work. There were seventeen active members. 
The mothers were urged to come and all who were 
willing to assist were invited. Twelve women 
joined as associate members. Meetings are held 
weekly when the weather is suitable. An unused 
schoolroom was cleared of lumber and_ rubbish 
and made quite attractive for a clubroom. At 
the beginning of the session each week a business 
meeting is held. The president, a little girl of 
twelve years, presides with dignity and the secre- 
tary records the doings very correctly. The boys 
and girls, none of whom are over fourteen, discuss 
whatever matters are brought up and are learning 
to dispose of the questions. With assistance they 
conduct all parts in a business-like manner. When 
this meeting is adjourned some associate member 
reads a story, usually of some person who had 
done great service to his country or fellow men, 
after which questions are asked, character is dis- 
cussed, difficult words written on the board and 
meaning made plain, historical events talked about, 
geographical places located. Then for an hour and 
a half work in basket making is carried on. When 
the baskets are completed we expect to spend this 
last period in rug making. 

A juvenile club has been arranged by a woman 
for the children under ten who felt some disap- 
pointment that they could not be admitted to the 
other. 

We were quite touched the other day when a 
young man, apparently careless and indifferent to 
all work of this kind, said: “The other fellows 
and I. would like to have an entertainment and 
give the proceeds to the club to complete its 
schemes.” 

A girl about whom we have had much anxiety 
came to the last meeting saying: “I’m going to 
join. I wanted to work in a hotel this _summer, 
but my brother made my father believe it was no 


place for me. He said if I came into the club I'd 


have more money at the end of the season and I’d 


learn something besides.” 
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THE CALL OF THE FLAG 


i i i i igi litical doings 
A does, he. All of these industrial, educational, religious, and po 
have siedened a che pete of keen, alert, sinewy, and right-minded people who have power and 


know it. They have the traits of a young nation. 


But they are lacking neither in introspection, 


in i inati in h r. More knowledge of other peoples than their fathers had and 
pital rs i sceteustiities ure cobain and steadying them. In their dealings with other peoples 
they intend to be just, frank, magnanimous. Their political philosophy is only the logical out- 
working of the Golden Rule. They have undoubting faith in democracy and would exemplify it 


in ways to commend and extend it——Andrew S. Draper. 
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COOK COUNTY’S LATEST 


BY HENRY M. HYDE 


[In Chicago Tribune.] 


Every Saturday and Sunday during the sum- 
mer there will be at least 25,000 automobiles run- 
ning out into the country from Chicago on one- 
day excursions. 

This year the pupils of the rural schools of Cook 
county have planted at least 5,000 gardens. These 
gardens are part of their regular school work and 
are planted and cultivated under the direction of 
County Superintendent of Schools Edward J. 
Tobin and his five country life directors. That 
means the gardens are cultivated under expert ad- 
vice. 

Each pupil is required to sell the vegetables 
grown in his garden and to keep an exact account 
of the proceeds. 

In addition there are several hundred pupils 
who are operating poultry yards and_ selling 
eggs and broilers on a business basis. 

In many parts of the county it is hard for the 
young gardeners and poultrymen to get a ready 
market for their produce. The question of trans- 
portation is one of the big difficulties. 

The automobiles which are now running by the 
farms where the vegetables are growing and the 
eggs are being laid seem to furnish a ready solu- 
tion of that problem. 

The trouble is that there has heretofore been 
no link bringing the city automobilist, who would 
like fresh vegetables and fresh eggs, into easy 
touch with the rural school pupil who has either 
or both for sale. 

Superintendent Tobin and the country life di- 
rectors have devised a plan which, it is hoped, will 
supply the missing link. 

They will suggest that a wooden blackboard, 
measuring 18x24 inches, be set up on the front 
fence of every farm on which one of the school 
gardens is growing. On this blackboard is to be 
written a list of the vegetables which are in sea- 
son and which are for sale from week to week. 
In the same way fresh eggs and poultry can be 
advertised to all who pass by. 

The blackboards will be made and painted as 
part of the regular work in the rural schools, the 
materials costing not more than twenty cents for 
each. 

Perhaps nine-tenths of the school gardens are 
not located on the mainly traveled automobile 
roads. In such cases efforts will be made to get 
permission to put signs on farm fences along such 
roads announcing that vegetables are for sale at 
such and such a distance down the adjoining cross 
road. 

Automobilists doubtless will find, not only 
plenty of fresh vegetables, but also much pretty 
scenery by exploring on their own account some 
of the side roads in the county. 

Superintendent Tobin predicts that many farm- 
ers—parents of the rural school children—will 
find the proposed farm bulletin board a valuable 
innovation. Not only will they be able to write 
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in chalk on the board annouticetiiénts of their own 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, and other products for 
sale, but will also be able to use it to communicate 
their wants in the direction of farm labor and 
other needs to all who pass. 

Out in the Snake river valley of Idaho prac- 
tically every ranch has a big blackboard at its 
front gate, on which are written from day to day 
the list of needs and of articles or products which 
are offered for sale. What has proved successful 
in such a sparsely settled country should be much 
more useful in a crowded community like Cook 
County. 

“I think the idea has tremendous possibilities,” 
said Mr. Tobin. “The question of the transpor- 
tation of food products is one of the hardest to 
solve. And there is not one of the thousands of 
motors which run out of Chicago at every week- 
end which could not transport back to the city a 
big basket of fresh vegetables or a few dozen 
eggs, and that without overcrowding anybody. 
When city people learn how much better vege- 
tables right out of the ground taste I think they 
will be quick to take advantage of the idea. 

“It will be a good thing, too, for our farm boys, 
and their fathers as well. When from twenty to 
a hundred automobiles stop in a day to buy their 
vegetables, eggs, or even flowers they will appre- 
ciate the value of the farm bulletin idea.” 
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“LESSONS THAT WILL NOT FADE” 


[Written for the Journal of Education.] 
BY HELEN FIELD FISCHER 
Sho I am not looking your way, 
So let the task wait, little boy, 
Look away from your book to the grove 
Where the birds are half mad with joy. s 


_ 


I know I am tiresome and dull 

And the schoolroom ceiling is gray; 
F: Look out where the ceiling is blue, 
Let God be your teacher today. 


He will teach you in heart-throbs alone 
Without a hard word or a rule 
Lessons I might try for years 

And still not teach you in school. 


=o <a om & 


Lessons that only come 

With their rollicking, tender tune 
To hearts that are six years old 
And truant from books in June. 
Lessons that will not fade 

In a single tender thrill 

Till the school of life is done 
And the tired pupil is still. 


Then hear the Bobwhite when he calls, 
Watch the clouds in the blue, little boy, 
Feel the rapture that comes to your heart, 
When it catches such musie-mad joy. 
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A DEBT OF MERCY 

Last week Americans dug into their pockets for 
$2,000,000,000 to wage the war; this week they 
are reaching again into their pockets for a sum 
only a twentieth as large to salvage the wrecks of 
war. The big difference between the calls is, of 
course, that while last week it was a profitable 
loan, this week it is a pure gift. 

Why the Red Cross exists and its growth are 
both interesting stories. Military bureaucracy op- 
posed its origin in Europe, and even in America 
the Sanitary Commission had to struggle against 
the views of Civil War generals. Lincoln himself 
thought it would be like “the fifth wheel of a 
coach.” In all the four years of its marvelous 
work in the ’60s it had only $5,000,000 to work 
with. 

But now every people seems to see in the Red 
Cross an opportunity to express its better self 
amid the man-made cruelty of war. People pay 
it gladly as a conscience tax, as we are paying it 
this week. 

But more than one in the hundreds of thousands 
who are swelling the fund are asking this ques- 
tion: Why do not governments pay the Red Cross 
pill? They pay every bill without question for 
the raising, upkeep and fitting of men to go into 
battle. When men come out of battle useless for 
fighting, then a civilian agency supported by gifts 
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from the stricken families must help pay the bills 
to care for men whom the government cared for 
so long as they were useful as fighters. The only 
answer seems to be that governments are so busy 
preserving national existence that they “haven’t 
the time.” 


But the question is not keeping Americans hand- 
cuffed to their pocketbooks. 
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BRANNON, SISSON, BRYAN 

Dr. Edward O. Sisson has resigned as State 
Commissioner of Education of Idaho and is to be 
succeeded by Dr. Enoch A. Bryan, for a quarter 
of a century president of the State Agricultural 
College at Pullman, Washington. 

Ever since the beginning of the year 1917 
Idaho has been much disturbed educationally. 
The first public recognition of the disturbance 
was the announcement that President M. A. 
Brannon of the State University would retire 
at the close of the college year this June. 

While the retirement of the commissioner was 
logical it was not expected by the public until 
his resignation was announced. That it was well 
understood that he was to resign both by him- 
self and by the State Board of Education is evi- 
dent from the fact that at the same meeting at 
which he tendered his resignation Dr. Bryan 
was elected, was notified and accepted by tele- 
graph. 

President Brannon was elected president of 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, before he was through 
at Moscow, and his new position is in every way 
the equal of the one he leaves. A man of Presi- 
dent Brannon’s ability, reputation and experience 
cannot be out of position. 

It is well known in educational circles that Dr. 
Sisson has declined some highly tempting uni- 
versity positions since he has been at Idaho and 
he has but to elect his line of work for the future 
and opportunities will be his. 

Dr. Bryan is especially well equipped for and 
adapted to the new work. His life and work 
have been within a few miles of the two most 
important educational institutions in Idaho, so 
that he knows the problems and the people of 
Idaho know him. 

Dr. Bryan’s personal interests are so great 
that he had not intended to accept a public posi- 
tion, but his ranch properties are so near Idaho 


that they might as well be in the Gem State. 
a 10+ 0-0-0. 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 
University stood nineteenth among the thirty- 
two candidates for delegates-at-large in the re- 
cent Constitutional Convention election in Mass- 
achusetts; and his failure to finish among the 
first sixteen winning seats in the convention has 
brought forth various comments from alumni of 
the university. 

Walter Prichard Eaton, in a letter to the Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin, points to the “financial 
affiliations of the (Harvard) overseers, alumni 
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officers and trustees of the university” as one 
heavy handicap under which the defeated Presi- 
dent labored, writing in part :— 

“I haven’t much doubt that one of the 
reasons why President Lowell was defeated 
—and I have lived in Massachusetts the 
greater part of my life and mixed in her 
campaigns—was because he is president of 
Harvard. This may seem ridiculous—even 
a trifle pathetic. But it is entirely our own 
fault.” 

But the Boston Hearst paper, the American, 
which lost no opportunity to attack President 
Lowell in the campaign, because he was not on 
the “initiative and referendum” slate, now re- 
marks that it is scarcely fair to say that Presi- 
dent Lowell was defeated solely because he bore 
the Harvard burden. The American’s comment 
is the more significant in view of the eagerness 
with which this paper has shot its javelins at 
President Lowell on every possible and impos- 
sible occasion, even before this campaign. 

Here is the American’s comment, and those 
who know the professors it mentions will see 
the truth of its statement :— 


“Undoubtedly, the reactionary connections 
of Harvard’s government did not help Mr. 
Lowell, but when we criticise him we must not 
fail to remember that under his regime the 
educators at Harvard have shown more inde- 
pendence, more courage, more public spirit, 
more progressive-mindedness, more democ- 
racy, than has been exhibited at Harvard 
in two generations. Men like Professors 
Hart, Holcombe, Hill, Frankfurter, Hender- 
son, L. J. Johnson, Wambaugh, Pound, Foes- 
ter, C. A. Adams, Wiener, Davis, F. L. Ken- 
nedy and others are doing the public great 
service and their college and themselves 
great honor by public work in which there 
is no material reward. 

“The American happens to know that 
among certain financial tories Mr. Lowell 
is criticised for protecting the independence 
of these strong and helpful Harvard profes- 





sors. This should stand to his credit.” 
REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


In no one direction is there greater promise 
of educational progress than in secondary edu- 
cation. The National Education Association has 
a Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education from which much is_ expected. 
There are eighteen on the commission. Of 
these, ten are from New England, New York 
and New Jersey. If a commission from the only 
part of the Union which has more “New” in 
name than in game it may get into action, but 
secondary education is nowhere so traditional 
as in this section. The only two superintendents 
among the eighteen are from Connecticut—John 
Pettibone of New Milford and William A. 
Wheatley of Middletown. Here are two men 
who have really reorganized high schools. This 


is especially true of Mr. Wheatley, who is both 
high school principal and superintendent. It 
must have taken intense heroism to make an up- 
to-date high school in Connecticut, where, by 
reputation, they still persist in| measuring re- 
sults by traditional standards. Mr. Wheatley has 
achieved much by disproving the backward 
standardization of one city at least in Connecti- 
cut. ; 

The secondary school is to be reorganized 
everywhere. Social science is to have full recog- ° 
nition. The statuesque in scholarship is to have 
the breath of life thrilling all through it. The 
biological element is to give the blush of life to 
science ; secondary education is to leok forward 
and not backward, is to think more of grand- 
children than of grandfathers. 

There is cause for rejoicing that among the 
pioneers of progress Connecticut has worthy 
representatives who not only preach, but practice 
reorganization. 
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SHOOP HONORED 

John D. Shoop has been elected superinten- 
dent of Chicago under the new code and will have 
greatly enhanced powers and longer tenure. He 
will be more favored in these respects than any 
other Chicago superintendent has ever been. 

It is no credit to whoever spread broadcast a 
statement that he was not to be re-elected, nam- 
ing first a list of persons who were to be invited 
to advise regarding the selection of his successor, 
and then naming the probable successor. 

There was never any liability of any other 
man’s being elected. The statements did one 
good service, in that they thoroughly aroused the 
various educational interests in the city, leading to 
an unprecedented demand for his _ re-election. 
Rarely has there been such unanimity within an 
educational department and in so many organiza- 
tions of various kinds. 

For once there is a city in 1917 that had a 
chance to be foolish, and was wise. 
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IOWA STORIES* 


While it will never be as easy to make the de- 
tails of the settlement of new sections of the 
country as fascinating as of the early settlements 
of America it is of the utmost importance that 
every effort be made to universalize and inten- 
sify interest in every trench captured—speaking 
in the language of the day—on the Great Amer- 
ican Plains. 

There are many reasons why modern achieve- 
ments are not as romantic as those of other 
days. In the first place the noble Red Man of 
three hundred years ago looks quite different 
from the Red Men portrayed in the conquest of 
the plains by the white man. But the “Price of 
the Prairie” was no less than the “Price of the 
Pines” of three centuries earlier. 

Iowa is a state all by itself in romance and in 
national significance. The part played by the 








*‘lowa Stories.’’ By Clarence Ray Aurner. Book One. Published by 
the Author, lowa City, lowa. Cloth. (4% by 6.) 
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Iowans was radically different from that played 
by men in the East or in the South, and equally 
distinct from that played by the stream of set- 
tlers who went north of them or south of them. 
In all America there is nothing more thrilling, 
more individualistic than in the conquest and 
settlement of Iowa and no state has had less ade- 
quate recognition. Both Nebraska and Kansas 
have fared better. 

At last Professor Clarence Ray Aurner in 
“Towa Stories” is presenting lowa as it was and 
as it is in a way that will interest children, in 
school and out, and it is devoutly and patriotic- 
ally to be hoped that the pupils of all America 
will read “Iowa Stories” as a part of the program 
for preparedness for the best America by all 
Americans. 
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A NOBLE WOMAN 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine has done more noble 
things for education and patriotism with her 
wealth than any other woman of whom we 
know. It was her million dollars that made the 
School of Education of Chicago University as a 
memorial to Colonel Parker possible. 

It has been her wealth and personal attention 
that have made the matchless achievements of 
Flora J. Cook at the Francis W. Parker School 
of Chicago possible, and no year has passed in 
which she has not done some noble deed for hu- 
manity. } a 

This time it is a wonderful patriotic service. 
She furnished a $50,000 souvenir for Americans 
who re@istered on June 5, consisting of 10,000,000 
copies of President Wilson’s war message. 
When it developed that the government presses 
were too busy to furnish the copies needed, Mrs. 
Blaine offered to pay for the printing and ex- 
pressage. There were 550,000 copies delivered 
in Chicago. Mrs. Blaine financed the enterprise 
on behalf of the woman’s branch of the National 
Council of Defence. 
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A NEWARK, OHIO, IDEA 

Superintendent Wilson Hawkins, Newark, 
Ohio, is a master in the art of getting children 
to think independently and to do unusual things 
independently. For illustration, when he planned 
to go to Kansas City for the superintendents’ 
meeting he had each of the eighth grade pupils 
write him a letter telling the route by which the 
pupil advised him to go. (There were papers 
equally good ways). They also told what he 
might see by each route, through what im- 
portant places he would go and what there was 
of interest in such places. They especially em- 
phasized the things he could see to advantage in 
Kansas City. 

We have seen several of those letters and they 
are highly creditable. 

o-0-@-0-+ 
UPS AND DOWNS IN CLUB WORK 

We are using this week with great satisfac- 
tion “A True Story of a Real Club” in Maine. It 
is certainly true to life. President Robert J. 
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Aley has put the University of Maine behind this 


club work with an able and skilful man and 
woman in charge. President Aley says: 

“The work accomplished by the clubs is grati- 
fying in every way. It has not only been of 
value to the boys and girls, but has developed 
a great deal of wholesome interest in the men 
and women. It is believed that the club work 
this year will result in a very marked increase 
in acreage and production.” 

_——— 0-00-09 -0- ——$______ 

Denis A. McCarthy, one of Ireland’s best gifts 
to America, a brilliant Christian patriot, is editor 
of a new educational magazine, The North 
American Teacher, Old South Building, Boston. 
It will emphasize Christian education, but it “will 
stand for efficiency in teaching first, last, and all 
the time.” 


Now it is Milwaukee that awakes to find 
charges a-charging her schools with a thousand 
and one things, apparently in hopes that one 
charge will prove true, which will attract more 
attention than the thousand unproven charges. 
If you want attention “prefer charges.” 

A wholesale criticism is being made of the 
courses in the Radcliffe curriculum. Every stu- 
dent is urged to write criticisms of the courses 
she has taken. These criticisms will be cata- 
logued and will be accessible to both students and 
professors. 


There will be nothing more worth while to 
watch in the next few months than the school 
board election in Indianapolis. Unless all signs 
fail there will be interesting and significant re- 
turns from that election. 


Governor Lowden of Illinois has vetoed a bill 
to abolish high school fraternities. It is the first 
backward look in this phase of public school 
education. 


One speech, and that a hummer, is all that a 
picnic can stand. You will “have a picnic” if 
you have too much speaking. 

Chicago Board of Education has elected every 
school in the city a member of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


American Institute of Instruction, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, June 29 to 
July 3, inclusive. 

At last New York City has a scientific and 
sound pension law, and the city bears its share 
of the cost. 


Many pupils clubbed together and bought a 
fifty-dollar bond for the school. 


To be a Socialist is one thing; to be anti-Amer- 
ican is quite another. 


Community music yields vast social results at 
slight cost. 


Make this a school-home garden year every- 
where. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14. 


There is only one way to spell loyalty. 
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GEORGE HENRY MARTIN 

Resolutions adopted by the Massachusetts 
Board of Education :— 

May 21, 1917. 

Voted, To adopt the following as a statement 
of the Board’s appreciation of the late Dr. George 
H. Martin’s distinguished service to Education, 
that the same be incorporated in the permanent 
records of the Board, and the Commissioner di- 
rected to transmit this vote and statement to Mrs. 
Martin. 

GEORGE HENRY MARTIN. 
1841—1917 

For forty-eight years he served the interests of 
public school education in this commonwealth. 
Eighteen years a teacher in the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School; ten years an agent of the Board; five 
years secretary of the Board; two years treasurer 
and agent,—his is one of the longest records of 
service in the history of the Board of Education. 
He filled every position to which he was called 
with dignity and honor, both to himself and to the 
cause in which he worked. 

As educational historian his perception and mas- 
tery of the principles underlying the evolution of 
public educational policy were at once keen and 
profound. It is to be regretted that the duties of 
a busy life in administrative work prevented him 
from carrying out a long cherished wish of writ” 


ing the history of Education in Massachusetts. 


His “Evolution of the Massachusetts Public 
School System” will remain, however, as the foun- 
dation on which the future historian will build. 

As educational statesman Dr. Martin’s great 
contribution was in leading Massachusetts and the 
nation to comprehend the necessity for adequate 
medical inspection in schools. He was a pioneer 
in this field, and for years by voice.and pen labored 
to arouse a public opinion that would support the 
enactment of laws, and provide a system of action 
to protect the health of school children. Many 
states have followed Massachusetts, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that a whole generation owes 
a debt to his leadership. 

His accomplishments in other fields of educa- 
tional effort need not be recounted. They were 
many, and place his name, among American ed- 
ucators, beside Mann, Barnard, and Harris. His 
greatest achievement was a life unselfishly de- 
voted to the best interests of Massachusetts. 


MUSIC A DEMOCRATIC ART 
BY RAY G. EDWARDS 
Ruskin, Florida 


[Brief outline of a definite program for united action, 
from coast to coast, to make music (in truth as in repu- 
tation) the most democratic of arts.] 


Community Music. 
a. Singing in schools daily. 
City or community song meetings weekly. 
b. Instrumental (string) music in the schools 
as an aid and inspiration to the voices in 
carrying the four parts of harmony. 


State Music Festivals annually. An expansion 
and extension of the community music of 


the schools and cities. For both voices and 
instruments. 


Municipal Orchestras, with full set of instruments, 
giving monthly concerts. String players 
selected from the violin, viola and ’cello 


players in the schools and from other local 
sources. 


State Symphony Orchestra, giving concerts quar- 
terly or annually in the larger centres of 
the state. Players selected from the muni- 
cipal orchestras. 


String Quartettes, giving concerts quarterly. Play- 
ers selected from the municipal orchestras. 


Performance of “American Made” music upon 
stated occasions, as an encouragement and 
inspiration to American composers. 


State Normal Courses of one month, to instruct 
violinists in class methods of teaching in the 
schools and in conducting and other duties 


and opportunities of city musician or music 
director. 


Music Credits in high schools for outside music 
study, both vocal and instrumental. 


Harmony, the language and grammar of music, to 
be a regular high school study, and credited 
the same as any cultural study that develeps 
concentration and the reasoning powers. 


The Little Opera. Popularization by local per- 


formances with players selected from local 
talent. 


Pageants and Folk Dancing for the children. 


A National Office or Commission of Music, to 
extend musical education. 


thoy 
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THE OLD FLAG FOREVER! 


She’s up there—OLD GLORY—where lightnings are 
sped; 

She dazzles the nations with ripples of red; 

And she'll wave for us living, or droop o’er us dead— 


The FLAG OF OUR COUNTRY forever! 


She’s up there—OLD GLORY—how bright the stars 
stream! 

And the stripes like red signals of liberty gleam! 

And we dare for her, living, or dream the last dream 


"Neath the FLAG OF OUR COUNTRY forever! 


She’s up there—OLD GLOR Y—no tyrant-dealt scars, 
No blur on her brightness, no stain on her stars! 
The brave blood of heroes hath crimsoned her bars— 


She’s the FLAG OF OUR COUNTRY forever! -” 


e 


—Frank L. Stanton. 
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READING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Screens were arranged at the back of the big 
platform to represent the front of an old town 
hall. There was a raised stand with a reading 
desk in the front, left corner. 

A gentleman in continental costume to repre- 
sent a member of the Continental Congress of 
1776 took his place as reader. He faced the 
group of “citizens of 1776” at the right, and held 
in his left hand a copy of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, gesturing forcibly with his other 
hand as he read. When he closed the group of 
men cheered; but the women wept and hung their 
heads sadly as they thought of the fighting this 
move would bring. 

Realistic scenes like this are enacted as part 
of the Pageants which have become a valuable 
educational feature of our happier and more sig- 
nificant Fourth of July celebration. 

The reading of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is increasingly recognized as a vital element 
in a well constructed Independence Day program 
of the twentieth century in all parts of the United 
States. Promoters of the “Bigger and Better 
Fourth” are urging that everywhere there shall 
be read and recited the words of the Declaration 
of Independence (at least in part), to impress 
them more firmly in the minds of young and old. 

Aside from the general facts that the Declara- 
tion sets forth the rights of man, and the Colonies 
enumerated their grievances against the British 
government and declared that they ought to be 
free and independent states, comparatively few 
persons are familiar with the really fine 
phraseology of the Declaration of Independence. 

The wording of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was found even at its very first reading to 
be almost without flaw. That historic first read- 
ing was on June 28, 1776, when the Declaration 
of Independence was brought before the Conti- 
nental Congress, read and laid on table. Even 
such notable geniuses as Benjamin Franklin 
and John Adams found little to correct in the 
document, each making but a few verbal altera- 
tions. After the second reading, the Declaration 
was accepted. The work of Thomas Jefferson in 
drafting this famous measure proved the wisdom 
of the committee in choosing him for this impor- 
tant task. 

There was a great deal of reading of the stir- 
ring measure in the lively days when the country 
was in the making. On July 2, 1776, the Decla- 
ration of Independence was taken up in the United 
States Congress for its third reading, following 
the adoption of Richard Henry Lee’s famous reso- 
lution which was its origin :— 

“That these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent states, that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought 
to be totally dissolved.” 

It was on this occasion that the most important 
reading of the Declaration of Independence took 


place, the author himself being the reader accord- 
ing to the records. 

“Will Mr. Jefferson read the proposed Declara- 
tion of Independence?” asked John Hancock, the 
presiding officer. 

Mr. Jefferson rose, and with him the other 
members of the Declaration Committee, John 
Adams, Massachusetts; Benjamin Franklin, 
Pennsylvania; Roger Sherman of Connecticut; 
and R. R. Livingston of New York. 

The distinguished group stood together while 
Mr. Jefferson read the first two and the last para- 
graphs of the Declaration, “The Unanimous Dec- 
laration of the thirteen United States of 
America,” etc. “When in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary”... to “declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation,” 
etc. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident”... 
to “and to provide new guards for their future 
security.” 

“We, therefore, the representatives of the 
United States of America,” .. . to “we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor.” 

With serious aspect, though with cheers, the 
great measure was adopted and passed to its pop- 


‘ular readings. 


Copies were ordered sent out at once. As 
soon as these reached their destinations by stage 
and packet (there were no railways, telegraphs, 
or fast steamers then), the Declaration was read 
before assemblies, conventions, committees, coun- 
cils of safety, regiments, brigades, military and 
civil companies, everywhere. 

The reading of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence before the public assembly in Independence 
square, soon after it was signed, was a 
memorable event. 

From far and near the free citizens came to hear 
the wonderful manifesto which was to secure 
liberty for themselves and for all future citizens of 
the new United States. 

From Independence Hall there issued a digni- 
fied procession—the sheriff and coroner with 
white staffs to usher the way, the town constables, 
the military men, the members of Congress and 
other dignitaries with the Committee of Inspec- 
tion from the Hall of the American Philosophical 
Society and the Council of Safety. 

The reading platform was the old observatory 
erected by the American Philosophical Society to 
observe the transit of Venus in 1769. It was a 
rough frame scaffolding, or stage, standing mid- 
way on the line of the eastern walk. “That 
awful stage in the State House yard,” John Adams 
had called it. Colonel John Nixon of the Com- 
mittee of Safety was the reader. 

As the clear tones of the patriotic reader rang 
over the crowd, there was a solemn hush. And 
as the reading ceased, there was a moment’s 
pause. Then the loud notes of the big bell in the 
State House tower rang out, and cheer after 
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cheer arose. The Liberty bell and the chimes 
of Christ Church and of St. Peter’s rang all after- 
noon and almost all night. 

Throughout the years, the reading of the Dec- 
laration of Independence has been a fixed feature 
of Independence Day at Independence Hall. 

Men of prominence, high school honor students 
and others have served as readers and reciters. 
It is considered a great honor by Philadelphia 
Central High School students to be appointed to 
recite the Declaration of Independence on Fourth 
of July. 

No doubt Independence Square will always rank 
as the most notable centre for the re-reading of 
the immortal document. And it is evident that 
in giving our national Independence Day the true 
historic atmosphere, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence should be read wherever the nation’s birth 
is appropriately observed. 

J. A. Stewart. 
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THE SPIRES OF OXFORD 


I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by. 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-gray sky. 

My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay. 

The hoary colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 

But when the bugle sounded war 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket-field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford 
To seek a bloody sod— 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 
Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 
God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 
—Winifred M. Letts. 





ENLARGED SCHOOL GROUNDS 


Few changes in public sentiment are more 
noticeable than in the size of school grounds. No 
city thinks of erecting a building on less than five 
acres, and more lots have ten acres or more rather 
than less than five. 

Even many rural schools now have five acres or 
more. The old-fashioned little lot of good-for- 
nothing-else land for a rural school will never have 
any advocates hereafter. Small lots of poor land 
for the country school have gone with tallow dips 
and ox carts. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 


BOSTON, May 31.—The session of the Massachu- 
setts legislature this year was the shortest since 1881, the 
end being reached May 25. Two reasons made this pos- 
sible. One was the coming of the constitutional conven- 
tion, for many debatable matters were postponed to hext 
year in order to see what was done with them by the con- 
vention. The other was the war. In consequence. of ur- 
gent need of economy, many measures which would have 
been passed otherwise, especially many in way of public 


improvement, were postponed or rejected altogether be- - 


cause of the expense. Educational matters were not as 
important as usual as regards the laws actually put on 
the statute book, though some highly important matters 
were proposed and rejected. The docket of the educa- 
tion committee included about three score matters. Most 
important of all that were passed in this field was the 
much debated and previously defeated effort to prevent 
school committees and superintendents from asking 
whether candidates for employment as public school teach- 
ers are Jews or Catholics. 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any public school 
committee or official to inquire concerning, or to re- 
quire or solicit from an applicant for a position in the 
public schools any information as to the religious belief, 
creed or practice, or as to the political opinions or affilia- 
tions of the applicant; and no appointment to such a 
position shall be made. withheld or in any manner affected 
by the said considerations. 

Section 2. Violation of the provisions of this act shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than fifty dollars for 
each offence. 

One of the most strongly supported measures was the 
bill on the petition of Walter V. McDuffee, president of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, for compulsory 
continuation schools and courses of instruction for em- 
ployed minors under sixteen years of age. This was 
supported before the education committee by a powerful 
array of educators and by convincing arguments. The 
desired bill was reported and passed the Senate, but it 
was defeated in the House. The cause of the defeat was 
the old and chronic opposition of the working people to 
the employment of young persons who may be necessary 
for the support of their families. It was a very con- 
vincing plea which was made for this class of persons. 
It was shown that they suffer from lack of employment 
when they might get continuous and remunerative work 
if they only had better education. It seemed as if a con- 
clusive case had been demonstrated of great benefit to 
this class of young persons and as if their families would 
be very glad to have them get this additional instruction 
at the expense of the public. But the extreme con- 
servatism which the labor people always show in such 
matters and the desire to set the young folks at work as 
soon as possible led to the defeat of the bill. 

Another measure which had much prominence in conse- 
quence of the war and the popular demand for prepared- 
ness was that of physical training in the public 
schools. There was consideration of military training 
in the public schools. But there was very strong 
and competent testimony that such training was inad- 
visable for boys of the age of those in the public schools. 
Instead of helping to make them better soldiers, it was 
brought out that their physiques were injured by the mili- 
tary drill, for they are not old enough to get the desired 
benefit. But, discarding military training, the commission 
on the subject reported a detailed plan for physical train- 
ing, the entire matter all over the state to be under the 
supervision of a special state official. Such a scheme re- 
quired a large appropriation to set it in operation. It came 
at a time when the demand for economy was urgent and 
this fact alone was sufficient to compel reference to the 
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next legislature. The plan itself never had any con- 
sideration on the floor of the legislature, though there 
was very much attention given to it by the committee on 
education. This matter, therefore, stands as referred to 
the next legislature. It will not come up automatically 
next year, but some member must move that it be taken 
from the files if it is not to become permanently dead. It 
can be introduced as an entirely new proposition, but the 
taking from the files revives the matter in the form in 
which it was referred. Several petitions on the matter 
were under consideration in addition to the report of the 
special commission, but none of them had favorable ac- 
tion. 

On the petition of Livy S. Richards and others there 
was passed a bill by which “training in the duties of 
citizenship” is added to the list of subjects taught in the 
public schools. This is in line with the psychological dis- 
turbance which affects the entire state as a consequence 
and manifestation of the war, another instance of which 
is seen in the restrictions on the use of the.national flag 
and in the new law regulating the playing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” in public places. 

The usual petition for the establishment of a state uni- 
versity was received. This year it was from the Massa- 
chusetts branch of the American Federation of Labor. 
The bill with the petition was a fully developed scheme 
of eighteen sections, providing for running such an insti- 
tution at the expense of the state and under state manage- 
ment. But the familiar objection that Massachusetts has 
an exceptionally large number of well endowed and suc- 
cessful colleges and universities not under state manage- 
ment and that conditions here are quite different from 
those in the other states where state universities have 
been established, was sufficient, especially under present 
war conditions, to defeat the petition. It did not have 
much substantial support as a practical proposition for 
this year, whatever may be said for it during the piping 
times of peace. 

The legislature has formally accepted the act of Con- 
gress of February 23, 1917, entitled “An Act to provide 
for the promotion of vocational education; to provide 
for co-operation with the states in the promotion of such 
education in agriculture and the trades and industries; to 
provide for co-operation with the states in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate 
money and regulate its expenditure.” 

The state board of education is directed by the legis- 
lature to co-operate with the national board for voca- 
tional education in carrying out the act and the state 
treasurer is made custodian of the funds allotted to the 
state by Congress. In view of the growing tendency for 
vocational training, it is pertinent to notice the large 
powers which the legislature gives the state board of edu- 
sation under this act, namely, for it “(1) may grant the 
federal funds in its control, subject to conditions pre- 
scribed by it, as money supplementary to state aid for 
salaries of teachers of vocational subjects in schools and 
classes which meet the requirements of said act; (2) 
may select certain types of training which especially need 
stimulus and may use the federal funds for salaries of 
teachers giving such training; (3) may maintain courses 
for the preparation of teachers of selected vocations, and 
may use federal funds therefor; may arrange with the 
authorities of a state school or college to give the proper 
types of training to teachers of vocations under the super- 
vision of the board, and may use federal funds therefor: 
may allow local school authorities to conduct, under the 
supervision of the board, classes for the training of voca- 
tional teachers, and may use federal funds therefor.” 

The board of education and the director of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Prisons have been directed to inves- 
tigate the matter of establishing schools in county jails 
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and houses of correction. One of the incidents of the 
war is the act to authorize the free public library com- 
missioners to supply books for the use of members of the 
national army or navy or of the national or home guard 
who may be stationed within the state, to the amount of 
$1,000 worth a year. 

The state has appropriated liberally for educational en- 
terprises which are quite modern in their purpose and 
would not have been thought of under the old theory of 
education. For non-agricultural schools, approved by the 
board of education, the appropriation is $181,514; for 
agricultural schools and departments it is $34,318; for 
practical arts classes in cities and towns approved by the 
board of education, $20,147; for continuation schools, ap- 
proved by the board of education, $25,405; for tuition 
of non-resident pupils in non-agricultural schools, $29,- 
816; for tuition of pupils in agricultural schools and de- 
partments, $5,029. 

The state board of education has been authorized to 
maintain and display at any place within the state, at an 
expense of $600, the educational exhibit shown by the 
state at the Panama-Pacific international exposition. 
This was of such superior and permanent excellence that 
it has been decided that this use is much better than 
breaking it up. 

The Massachusetts Society of Sons of the American 
Revolution petitioned for the establishment of a system 
of school republics in the public schools, but it had little 
encouragement and died young and unwept: by the public. 

The effort to compel larger instruction in school hy- 
giene, especially of teeth and eyes, failed, though the ap- 
propriation was only $3,000. Petitions for a minimum 
salary for public school teachers, for a state school fund, 
for better supervision of plans for public school build- 
ings and for teaching trades and crafts to cripples, were 
all acted upon adversely. Various other public spirited 
propositions failed because the legislature did not con- 
sider them well balanced or the times ripe for them. 


R. L. B. 
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WHO MADE THE FLAG? 
[From “Girard’s Topics of the Town” in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. ] 

A flag was raised over the Jamestown worsted mills. 
From the owners of the mill itself I learn :— 

The flag was made of wool from American sheep— 

Sorted by an American, 

Carded by an Italian, 

Spun by a Swede, 

Warped by a German, 

Dressed by an Englishman, 

Drawn in by a Scotchman, 

Woven by a Belgian, 

Supervised by a Frenchman, 

Inspected by an American, 

Scoured by an Albanian, 

Dyed by a Turk, 

Examined by an Irishman, 

Pressed by a Pole. 

Where else could this be true except in the “land of the 
free and home of the brave’? 


to® 0 
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I meant to do my work today— 

But a brown bird sang in the apple tree, 

And a butterfly flittered across the field, 

And the leaves were calling me. 

And the wind went sighing over the land 

Tossing the grasses to and fro, 

And a rainbow held out its shining hand, 

So what could I do but laugh and go. 

—Richard LeGallienne. 

(From Impressions; Calendar, 1917) 
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TO PROMOTE SANE USE OF CHILDREN 


“To organize the children of America to serve in war 
time in the production of foodstuffs under supervision of 
educational directors and at the same time safeguard the 
children against overwork and general neglect,” the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee has prepared a leaflet out- 
lining a workable plan which divides children into two 
classes, those fourteen years old and over, who may be 
hired out or sent in groups to work in farm districts, and 
those under fourteen, who may be used in their home 
towns under supervision. For employing the younger 
children, towns are advised to form a “Summer Agricul- 
tural Faculty” composed of teachers, scout masters, and 
others, get the use of vacant lots and raise a small sum 
to have them ploughed, and secure a special resolution 
from the local school board providing that children en- 
rolled for this supervised agricultural work and perform- 
ing it regularly may be credited with it in lieu of regular 
school attendance from June 1 to October 1. Allow no 
general exemption that will turn children out of school 
without providing both occupation and supervision. The 
children thus enrolled are then to be set to work to raise 
foodstuffs appropriate to the soil and location under 
direction of the “summer agricultural faculty” .who will 
“appreciate the limits of a child's strength and will not 
allow him to be overworked.” The suggested regula- 
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tidts are that children fourteen and over be permitted to 
work for farmers other than their own parents. No chil- 
dren should be permitted to work more than eight hours 
a day or six days a week. The child must be examined 
by a physician and found physically fit for work. No 
child is to be employed on a farm not known to be a 
suitable place. A committee of school officials is to be 
responsible for the enforcement of such regulations and 
for the supervision of the transportation, housing and’ 
feeding of the children. As to housing it is suggested 
that the children live in camps, under supervision of ° 
scout masters, playground directors, or school officers,. 
from which they may be sent in gangs each day to the 
farms or fields where they are needed, and to which they 
may be returned at night, thus keeping their living con- 
ditions under control, and relieving the farmers of the 
responsibility of housing them. The plan outlined will 
not only utilize properly the human resources of the 
country and enable the children to do their bit, but will 
regulate their work for the best interests of themselves 
and their employers, and at the same time help supply 
the country with food. It can be carried out upon suffi- 
cient local initiative and will bear abundant fruit without 
any hazard to the future of the republic. Copies of the 
leaflet may be obtained from the National Child Labor 
Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 





BOOK TABLE 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPECIAL ABILITIES AND 


DISABILITIES. By Augusta F. Brouner, Psycho- 
pathic Institute, Chicago. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Cloth. 269 pp. Price, $1.75, net. 


It is said that for certain positions in the army no sur- 
geons will be accepted who graduated prior to 1912 be- 
cause the progress of surgery has been so great in the last 
five years that for certain responsibilities only the latest 
product of surgical science can be accepted. 

Be that as it may as to the army it is certain that in the 
training of children and youth there are certain great 
revelations of the last five years without an appreciation 
of which on the part of teachers the school takes too great 


a risk. To know how to master revelations and dodge 
devilations is the highest art of today in education. There 
are specious theories as deceptive as a mirage. There are 


many ignes fatui floating on the surface everywhere and 
fortunate is the educational sportsman who knows game 
from the decoy. 

We think we may safely vouch for this presentation of 
“The Psychology of Special Abilities and Disabilities” by 
Augusta F. Brouner as a safe and sane, “safety first in 
progress,” study because she knows the speed of the the- 
orists and distinguishes between the accelerator and the 
retardor. Her life is with children, whose special abilities 
and disabilities she investigates and, for the first time, so 
far as we know, we have a book which attempts to make 
tangible the psychological effects of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic and kindred school subjects upon the irregular 
individualities of boys and girls. 

This is not likely to be the last word, but it is the first 
latest word on one of the most vital phases of the school 
work of today. It is the best book we know with which 
to begin the study of Special Abilities and Disabilities of 
children and it is the one book to be surely mastered 
before leaving one’s special studies. 


os 


A MODERN INSTANCE. By William Dean Howells. 
With an introduction. Riverside Literature Series. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth, attractive binding. 514 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
“A Modern Instance,” complete—514 pages—for 75 

cents, is reducing the high cost of literature most de- 

lightfully. Mr. Howells is the one man left among us of 
his time and class of writers. He came later than Lowell, 


Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, Whittier and Emerson, 
came with Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Trowbridge, Higgin- 
son and Hale, and he alone remains. He has greatly en- 
riched his life in literature by his own writing of 
Boy’s Town,” “My Year in a Log Cabin” and 
Literary Passions.” 

Mr. Howells has published many books, the first of 
which still remains the most fascinating of his descriptive 
writings—“Venetian Life.” His novels, of which “A 
Modern Instance” is one of the best examples of this art, 
are studies of human nature in action. 

It is to be hoped that young people in the second decade 
of the twentieth century will read this brilliant revelation 
of social life in the United States forty years ago, of the 
evolution of the new society following the great civil 
conflict. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EU- 
ROPE. By Frederic Austin Ogg, Associate Professor 
of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 657 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 

What has made Europe what she is for good or bad? 
Why are all the great countries of Europe in a life-and- 
death struggle into which all Asia and Africa, the United 
States and much of South America have already been 
dragged or drugged? No one can answer these ques- 
tions yet, probably not for half a century, for it took 
half a century for anyone to fully realize the why of the 
great Civil War of America, but it is certainly the part 
of wisdom to study so far as possible the conditions that 
have made each of the countries of Europe what it is, 
or what it was before this horrible war. 

For such a study of one line of influence that has had 
no inconsiderable part in making each country of Eu- 
rope what it is this book of Professor Ogg is highly 
valuable. 

The author indicates the origins, and explains the 
character and effects, of certain of the more important 
economic changes and achievements in Europe during 
the past three hundred years. 

The first part of the book is an account of the devel- 
opments of such aspects of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries as are essential to an under- 
standing of the transition from medieval to later mod- 
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ern economy, followed by a survey of the transforma- 
tion of western European society under the influence 
of the French Revolution and of Napoleon. The main 
portion of the book is devoted to a presentation of the 
‘economic history of Great Britain, France and Germany 
from the Industrial Revolution to the present day. Here 
the author deals only with comparatively non-technical 
subjects—in particular, industrial development, agricul- 
ture and land tenure, commercial theory and policy, 
trade expansion, the organization of labor, population 
movements, socialism and social insurance. 


VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS FOR GIRLS. By 
William H. Dooley. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. 
oo & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 369 pages. Price, 


There have been many books of farm problems, of 
shop problems for boys, but we have seen no other book 
as exhaustive as this for girls in stores, offices, homes 
and shops. It is a book which covers their whole range 
of vocational and industrial activities. 

In the first ninety pages there is a full fledged arith- 
metic passed in review. The remaining 280 pages are 
divided between the problems of the distribution of the 
income in the home; of food; of house construction; of 
house furnishing; of thrift; of investment; of dress- 
making; of clothing a family; of the office and store; of 
nursing and farming. In each of these the minute de- 
tails are interesting, as, for instance, the reading of blue 
prints, the high cost of living, buying Christmas gifts, 
nutritive ingredients of food, making up menus, econ- 
omical use of meat, cuts of beef, of shingling a house, slate 
roofing. lathing, papering, taxes and a large number of 
similar phases of life, upon each of which there are many 
problems, all real problems in real life. The information 
contained, entirely apart from the practice of arithmetic, 
is greatly worth while. 


OUR MINNESOTA. By Hester M. Pollock. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 372 pp. Price, $1.60, net. 
It is cause for educational and patriotic rejoicing that 

we are beginning to get real history of the far West 

charmingly told by those who are reliable as to facts 
and attractive in style. 

It is strange that we have waited so long for his- 
torians of the romantic new states, of which none has 
more of romance than has Minnesota. 

From the opening of the West and New West their 
children have read of the tragedies and romances of the 
East from the days of John Smith and Miles Standish 
to Franklin and Penn, and it is now time for the chil- 
dren of all America to read of the thrilling conquests 
of Iowa, Minnesota and other associate states. 

The Oregon country has had its fascination in school 
and out and so has the land of the Forty-niners, but a 
large area has been almost wholly neglected both in 
school and out. 

Miss Pollock’s assumption is that she is writing for 
the schools of Minnesota, as the title suggests, “Our 
Minnesota.” There can be no question but that every 
child in junior and senior high schools of Minnesota 
will read it with care, but the book will seriously fail of 
its mission unless its message is read in every state in 
the Union, especially by every child east of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Fortunately, Minnesota, thanks to Longfellow’s “Hia- 
watha,” has the charm of romance, so that it will be 
easy to have a book like this welcomed by all students 
far and near. 


THE PRACTICAL USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRA- 
RIES. An elementarv manual by Gilbert O. Ward. 
Boston: The Boston Book Company. With diagrams. 
Price, $1.25. 
This third edition of a unique book is revised and en- 

larged by its author. who is technical librarian, formerly 

Supervisor of High School Branches of the Cleveland Pub- 

lic Library. 

It is intended for the instruction of high school stu- 
dents, library apprentices, and to serve as an outline 
for teachers or librarians who have to give such instruc- 
tion. 

On heavy paper, it is a simple, clear and complete 
handbook on the use of different parts of the library, 
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the magazines, debating, and reference sections—a guide 
to the library in general. The appendix concerning dic- 
tionaries and the chapter on sources of information con- 
cerning book-buying are worthy special attention. 


PUBLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION. By Calvin Olin 
Davis, University of Michigan. Chicago, New York: 
Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 270 pp. 

Whatever may have been true in the past, the secondary 
schools are no longer neglected by authors or readers. 
Whatever time was lost is now being made up heroically. 
Professor Davis has brought together all available his- 
torical and pedagogical material in a way in which it has 
been done by no one else. His research work as to public 
high schools has been of great value since it is the one 
feature of public education in which adequate reliable 
data is absolutely impossible. It is infinitely easier to deal 
with private secondary schools prior to 1837 than to public 
high schools after that date. From 1635 to 1835 one need 
not go astray as to facts about secondary education, but 
for fifty years thereafter adequacy and reliability are im- 
possible. The great contribution which Professor Davis 
here makes is to a study of secondary schools of Michi- 
gan. So far as general history of secondary schools is 
concerned he relies, as he well may, upon the admirable 
studies, local and national, which have been made, and no 
attempt is made to deal adequately with the subject na- 
tionally after 1837, but from 1850 Michigan is studied with 
greater thoroughness than has been done before or is 
tikely to be done again. This will hereafter be indis- 
pensable to all studies of American high schools. 





EDUCATION AND LIVING. By Randolph Bourne. 
ais York: The Century Company. Cloth. Price, 
60. 

Those who read “The New Republic” will appreciate 
the spirit of these studies of school and college ten- 
dencies of the day. It is entirely unconventional without 
establishing a personality. It is individualist without 
being cranky. 

Its criticism of the repressive traditions of the schools 
is reasonable, but there is slight evidence of a vision. 
There is more of the mirage than the vision, more of a 
nightmare than a vision, and yet it is much more than 
a mirage or nightmare. 

Of course it is a series of essays rather than a unified 
book, which accounts in a large degree for the mono- 
graph style. Among the papers included in the volume 
are: The Wasted Years, The Cult of the Best, Schools in 
Gary, Apprentices to the School, An Issue in Vocational 
Education, The Organic School, Medizvalism 
Colleges, and Educating the Educators. A _ concluding 
chapter comments on the widely discussed Flexner 
experiment in modern education at Teachers College in 
New York City, under the auspices of the General Edu- 
cation Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


in the 





STANDARD CATALOGUE SERIES: _ Children’s 
Catalogue of Thirty-five Hundred Books. A _ cuide 
to the best reading for boys and girls. Compiled hy 
Corinne Bacon. White Plains, N. Y.: The H. W. Wil- 
son Company. Cloth. 527 pp. (7 by 10 inches) 
Price, $6.00. 
There was never such a hook before and it 

many a dav before there will be another like it 
Think of bringing together the titles of 3.509 books 

for children! Think of having each of these 3,500 chil- 
dren’s books annotated in a catalogne, with nublisher 
and price! In the case of Laura E. Richards there are 
twenty-four annotated titles! Every title is in at least 
twice, once under the title and once with the author, and 
most of them are also classified under a subiect. We 
fail utterly to give any adequate expression of our cs- 
timate or anpreciation of this most remarkable book. 

Every school and every home needs it in order to buy 

books intelligently. 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES ®:::: 


—will find 
great relief in Murine applications. In the School Room Fyes are often 


Irritated by Chalk Dust. and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. Apply “urine to School Children’s Eyes to Restove Normal 
Conditions. Murine does not smart —is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EVE REMEDY CO.., Chicago. Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 


will be 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings &. be Held 


JUNE. 

State High 
Conference, University of 
ming, Laramie. Dr. 
worth in charge. 


26-28: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Fourteenth Annual Convention. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Rt. Rev. D. J. Dough- 
erty, superintendent Parochial 
Schools, Buffalo. 

29-July 3: American Institute of In- 
struction, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge. J. A. Pit- 
man, Salem Normal School,  sec- 
retary. 





21-23: Annual School 
Wyo- 
E. Butter- 


JULY. 
University Summer _ School, 
Ga. Superintendent H. W. 
charge. 


Athens, 
Odum in 


7-14: National Education Association, 
Portland, Oregon. Durand W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., secre- 
tary. 
10-12: Annual State Rural School 
Conference. University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie. J. O. Creager, state 
commissioner of education, in 
charge. 
AUGUST. 
7-9: Western District of County Su- 


perintendents. Blue Ridge, N. C. 

R. A. Sentell, Waynesville, president. 

24-31: Wisconsin State Superv'sing 

Teachers’ Association. Madison. 
SEPTEMBER, 

3-8: Interstate Fair and Live 

Show. Spokane, Wash. 

8-8: East Central District Associa- 

tion of County Superintendents. San- 


Stock 


ford, North Carolina. J. F. Webb, 
Oxford, president. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

17-22: Children’s Encampment. North 
Yakima, Wash. 

22: State of Washington County Su- 
perintendents’ Annual Convention. 
Cheney, Wash. September 24-25 at 
Pullman. 

OCTOBER. 

11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 

12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. Ashley 
T. Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. A. 
Quick, treasurer. 

12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 


Association. W. H. Saunders, La 


Crosse, secretary. 

49-0: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 

24-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. 7 Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., séc- 
retary. 

29-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 


tary. 

31-November 2: Minnesota Educational 
Association. Minneapolis. 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 
31-November 2: Colorado 
Association, Southern 


Education 
Division, 


Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

31-November 2: North Dakota Edu- 
cational Association. Bismarck. E. 


R. Edwards, 
W. E. 


Jamestown, 
Parsons, Bismarck, 


president; 
secretary. 


—— a -~ 


How to keep the 
egg bills down 


The following recipe will demonstrate the practical econ- 
omy of using fewer eggs with the aid of 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Good results may be obtained by reducing the eggs in 
other recipes by using an additional quantity of Royal, 
about a teaspoon, in place of each egg omitted. 


EVERYDAY CAKE 


1 cup sugar 
44 cup shortening 


1 ege 
34 cup milk or water 


1% cups flour 


teaspoon salt 


3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


1 teaspoon extract 


The old method called for 3 eggs 


in loaf, layers or patty pans. 


qualities to the food. 


gredients mailed free. 
William Street, New York. 


No Alum 





DIRECTIONS—Cream shortening; add sugar, flavoring, and egg well beaten. 
Sift dry ingredients; add alternately with the milk to the first mixture. 
May also be used for cottage pudding. 


Bake 


Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream of Tartar 
derived from grapes and adds none but healthful 


Booklet of recipes which economize in eggs and other expensive in- 
Address: Royal Baking Powder Co., 135 


No Phosphate 














NOVEMBER. +S ae State Teachers’ Asso- 
1-3: Colorado Education Association, Hasan president: Hugh Wr Guile ~ 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 4 a —_ 
~ - Elkton, secretary. 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B. 6-28: M x 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- at ontana State Teachers’ Asso- 
societies. ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
: Helena, secretary. 

1-3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 29-D ¢ y - 
Sixty-third annual_ session, Des ;December 3: North Carolina State 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- Teachers Assembly. Charlotte. 
tendent, Decorah, president; Super- + % Aen Salisbury, president; 
intendent O. E. Smith, Indianola, ae Walker, Chapel ill, vice- 
secretary. a E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 

2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- : é 5 . 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Boston. 23-December 1; Texas State Teachers 
Superintendent William F. Eldredge, Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
hart, Salem, secretary. Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 

8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- ‘ DECEMBER, 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 26-30: Florida Educational Association, 


rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County 
stitute, A. I. 


Teachers In- 
Dupont High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Eda- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 
15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Columbia. 
15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American _ Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 
26-28: Virginia Educational 
ence. Richmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William c. Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 
J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 
26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert 5S. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 
26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 


Confer- 


vo = 2 pee * a EN ew ale 


Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen 
State College for Women, 
see, president; Hon. R. L. 
Inverness, secretary. 

27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
bf Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
ent. 


Harris, 
Tallahas- 
Turner, 


y" 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas of Lincoln, Neb., has been 
nominated for state superintendent of 
schools by Governor Milliken. When 
confirmed at the meeting of the 
executive council June 25, he will 
succeed Glynn W. Starkey of Port- 
land, who received a temporary ap- 
pointment a year ago to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of 
Payson Smith to become commis- 
sioner of education in Massachusetts. 
Dr. Thomas is a graduate of Amity 
College and was for two years super- 
intendent of public instruction in 
Nebraska. 

He is a native of Illinois, born in 
1863. He passed his boyhood and 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 





WITHOUT the Holden Book Covers 


Is Like Trying to Save Time by Set- 





ting Back the Hands of the Clock! 





SEE THAT EVERY BOOK GIVES YOUR TAXPAYFRS THE 
TWO TO THREE YEARS EXTRA SERVICE THESE 
DURABLE ONE-PIECE COVERS PROVIDE 


FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 





early manhood on an Iowa farm, at- 
tended the district schools and later 
graduated in 1891 from the Western 
Normal College, higher course, at 
Shenandoah, lowa. He received the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
1894, and of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1896, from Amity College of Iowa. 
He took a three-years’ post graduate 
course of study in education and so- 
ciology and began teaching as a pro- 
fession. 

He was principal of the schools at 
Cambridge, Neb. from 1891-3; super- 
intendent of the city schools at St. 
Paul, Neb., 1893-6; at Minden, Neb., 
1896-1901; and at Kearney, Neb., 1901- 
5. He was president of the State 
Normal School at Kearney for nine 
years after its establishment in 1905. 
He was then elected state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, an office 
filled by the people, serving for two 
years. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

GREENFIELD. Nineteen High 
School boys have left school for work 
on farms and eleven have enlisted in 
the navy. Caps and gowns will be 
worn at the high school graduation 
this year. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE ROCK. Six thousand Little 
Rock folks filled the biggest auditorium 
in the city for the final community 
concert of the season by the school 
children. These concerts have been 
developed by a city music teacher and 
the supervisor of music of the public 
schools and they have become a city 
attraction which Little Rock would not 
part with. This spring a concert was 
given by each school, and then all 
came together in a grand concert. The 
children who sang formed a human 
flag; and one feature of the big sing 
was a contest for prize cups by the 
separate school choruses. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 
RICHMOND. Superintendent J. T. 
Giles has dismissed D. D. Ramsey, 
principal of a ward school, because of 
a difference of opinion regarding 
penny lunches for the numerous chil- 
dren of foreign parentage in the dis- 

















The Magnificent Steel Steamship 50 
“Minnesota” to BUFFALO 
(NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN inctusing 


via Charlevoix, Harbor Springs and Meals and 
historic Mackinac Island, stopping %ert® 

at Detroit and viewing both ways by day- 
light the beautiful scenery of the Detroit 
River and St. Clair Flats, stopping at all points 
of interest. Eight-hour stop at Buffalo allows 
plenty of time to see Niagara Falis. One 
way, $30, including berth and meals. During 
season leaves Chicago Saturdays 1:30 p. m. | 





Our line of steamers offers you the greatest possible opportunity for real rest and genuine pleasure. 


The Elegant Steel Steamships 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, MANITOU, ILLINOIS 


offer unrivaled service between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor Springs, Mackinac 
Island, Ludington, Manistee, Onekama, Frankfort, Glen Haven, Glen Arbor, Leland (via auto or connec- 
ing steamer from Glen Haven), and Traverse Bay ports, Sault Ste. Marie, Detroit and Buffalo, connect- 
ing with all lines for Lake Superior and Eastern Points. Book of tours and folder mailed on request. 


Northern Michigan Transportation Co. 
J. C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., New Municipal Pier (East End Grand Ave)., Chicago, Ill. 
















Missouri" to SAULT STE. MARIE $2922 
and RETURN Including Meals 


via Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Spgs& 4 Serth 
Mackinac Island—running the ‘‘Soo’’ River by day- 
light, returning via a portion of Georgian Bay and 
the scenic Grand Traverse Bay, stopping at all points 
ofinterest. One way, $15, including meals & berth 
During season leaves Chicago Mondays 4:00 p. m. 
S.S. ‘‘Missouri’’ also makes a special trip each 
week to Onekama, Frankfort, Gien Haven and 
Glen Arbor, leaving Chicago Saturdays at 4:00 p. m. 





trict. The question has been taken up 
by the people generally. 

Miss Marguerite Knollenberg, 
teacher of German, after refusing 
transfer to another department, has 
been dropped from the high school 
faculty, following the decision ot the 
board to reduce the number of German 
classes. 

A fifty-one-dollar increase in salaries 
was recently granted in this city to 120 
teachers. ; 


HUNTINGTON. The school board 
will establish a free summer school for 
girls between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five and for married women 
of all ages to learn the canning, dry- 
ing, and preserving of fruits, vege- 
tables, and other foodstuffs. A course 
in sewing will also be offered. The 
school will receive state aid under the 
vocational law. 





INDIANAPOLIS. The second week 
in June was an important one this year 
in Indiana educational circles. One 
member of the school board was 
chosen by the city council in a large 
percentage of the cities of the state 

In every county the board of edu- 
cation consisting of the township trus- 
tees and the county auditor elected the 
county superintendent of — schools. 
About half the present officials were 
re-elected. In the number re-elected 
are Richard Park of Sullivan County, 
who has held this office for twenty-two 
and one-half years, and Samuel L 
Scott of Scott County, who has served 
twenty years 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO. The Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation, the centre of some dissen- 
tion in the public school system in the 
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last two years, severed its connection 
with organized labor, it was an- 
nounced by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor last week. John Fitzpatrick, 
president of the Labor Federation, 
said the action was necessary because 
of the ruling of Jacob Loeb, president 
of the board of education, pro- 
hibiting teacher membership in labor 
unions. He added that since the 
State Supreme Court had held that 
boards of education in Illinois have 
the right to refuse to employ as a 
teacher anyone who is or is not a 
member of the labor union the with- 
drawal of the teachers organization 
was the only way to keep it intact. 

One hundred and thirty women of 
the University of Chicago have regis- 
tered for work in first aid, ninety for 
social service in war time, twenty-five 
for food conservation and production, 
and twenty-five for voluntary infant 
welfare work. Several other groups 
of women have already enrolled and 
are being organized. 

Among the proposals presented to 
the women students at the prepared- 
ness meeting was a pledge which 
reads as follows: “Realizing that my 
country needs the loyal service of all 
its women, both now and in times of 
peace, I pledge myself to the tasks 
I have indicated and I will undertake 
to perform these duties as conscien- 
tiously as if I were formally enlisted 
for military service.” Some of the 
tasks indicated are an effort to in- 
crease one’s own physical strength 
and vigor, and to help some young 
person to do the same; an agreement 
to wear a costume adapted to one's 
occupation, avoiding waste and dis- 
play; the promoting of economy in 
food supplies, and the learning of the 
proper preparation of foods; and aid 
in increasing the food supply by per- 
sonally cultivating a plot of ground 
or organizing groups of children to 
plant gardens in unoccupied lots. 

Other tasks proposed include an 
active part in some organized move- 
ment for the prevention of infant 
mortality and in a_ child-welfare 
agency; help in providing for the chil- 
dren and dependent members of the 
family of a man or woman “at the 
front” in war or industry; spreading 
the doctrine of marriage for those 
only who are free from disease that 
may be transmitted to future genera- 
tions: and the promotion of a new 
social order based on confidence and 
good will and the spirit of co-opera- 
tion. 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. The Milwaukee 
Teachers Association has sent to the 
school board a resolution asking for a 
survey of the Milwaukee schools. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BRAWLEY. The Brawley Union 
Hich School Pig Club contest for 1916- 
17 is given a deserved distinction in 
the publication of a_twelve-page de- 
scriptive pamphlet. Principal S. H. 
Thompson summarizes the results of 
the contest: The averages show that 
thirty-four pigs at the age of six and 
a half months weighed. two hundred 
twelve pounds each and made gains 
of one hundred fifty-seven pounds 
apiece in three months and a_ half ; 
that the gain per pound cost six and 
ninety-three-hundredths cents and that 
the auction price was thirteen and 
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BME RS oOo 
College of emer 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Peda 
to develop in the student a knowledge‘of his ow 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions, 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


gogyin America. 
nN powers in 
A beautiful new 


It aims 
expression whether 
building. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASs. 





thirty-nine-hundredths cents a pound; 


that one contestant made more 
than twenty-four dollars clear on 
each pig, while another made 


only two and a third dollars on each 
one; that one contestant’s pig gained 
two hundred twenty-five pounds and 
that of another gained only sixty-three 
pounds ; that the cheapest gain, five and 
thirteen-hundredths cents per pound, 
was more than three cents under the 
most expensive gains; that males made 
larger gains than females; that milk 
was fed in varying amounts by all con- 
testants; that ground milo, threshed 
milo, rolled milo, tankage and head 
milo were, in the order named, the 
next most popular feeds. These and 
many other deductions may be made 
from the data given. 

SAN DIEGO. Madam Montessori, 
who has ttransferred her home 
to Los Angeles, is to have a sum- 
mer school for the training of Mon- 
tessorians in this city under the 
auspices of the School of American 
Research, and the class will meet in 
Balboa Park in the museum building. 


LOS ANGELES. Since America’s 
entrance in the war the public schools 
in Los Angeles have carried out an 
unusual program of preparedness. 
After six weeks, one of which was 
spent in preparation, there are 14,012 
elementary school children cultivating 
1815 acres of land; 791 high school 
pupils taking courses in home nursing, 
and 2,664 taking courses in first aid; 
357 pupils are taking special courses in 
invalid cookery, and seventy-one in 
camp cookery. Twelve canning clubs 
have been established. 

The 737 sewing and_ twenty-nine 
power machines in the schools have 
been in constant use. The following 
articles for the Red Cross have been 
made or are nearing completion: 925 
pairs of pajamas, 800 hospital shirts, 
100 bed slippers, 1,000 pillow cases, 505 
pillows, 1,350 shoulder wraps, 1,320 
comfort bags, 150 ambulance pillows, 
50 surgeon caps, 180 napkins, 544 
handkerchiefs, 1,200 wash cloths. 

Seven of the high and intermediate 
schools give courses in camp sani- 
tation and hygiene. One school has 
a cabin in the mountains which affords 
opportunity for more practical appli- 
cation. More than 100 pupils attend 
these classes. 

Through the initiative of principals 
of high schools, military drill for high 
school students was inaugurated. At 
the present time there are approxi- 
mately 1,000 students organized in 
volunteer companies. 


GLENDALE. The first of a series 
of children’s vegetable markets was 
held on the grounds of the Columbus 
Avenue school recently. The usual 
method of encouraging the raising of 
garden stuff by offering prizes for the 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WIL- 
LIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT.— 





a trained teachers of 
cooking and sewing. HENRY T 
BURR, Principal. 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOO 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal, 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. 


Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 








best exhibits rewards but a few chil- 
dren. By offering facilities to the 
youthful gardeners for the regular 
sale of their produce, every child gains 
the just reward of his own exertions. 
_ The pupils entered enthusiastically 
into the spirit of the enterprise, and 
an offer from the garden society of a 
prize of $2 for the most attractively 
displayed booth further aroused am- 
bition. 
Some children clubbed together in 
arrangement of their booths, others 
preferred individual efforts. 
The little merchants were allowed to 
sell, in addition to school or home- 
grown vegetables, home-grown plants 
seedlings and cut flowers, home-made 
candy and lemonade, home-raised poul- 
try and eggs; the rule being that all 
articles offered for sale should be a 
result of the children’s own efforts. 
_There were vegetables of many 
kinds—carrots, beets, radishes, lettuce, 
onions, mustard greens and rhubarb. 
The surprising feature proved to be 
the rapidity with which the mer- 
chandise disappeared. 
It is planned to hold a similar mar- 
ket once a month on each school 
ground in Glendale. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
IDAHO. 

BOISE. Idaho has elected Ex- 
President Bryan of Washington State 
College as its commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

MONTANA. 

HELENA. State Superintendent 

Mary Trumper has selected Charles 


M. Reinoebl as rural supervisor. He 
comes from the Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, Normal School. He 
took his master’s degree at 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk, Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 





MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years ‘of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





THE 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
3. F. McCullough Geo. T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 








the State University of ‘Indiana, 
and has done post graduate work 


at both Teachers College, New 
York, and School of Education, 
Chicago. 


OREGON. 


PORILAND. One hundred can- 
didates for citizenship in the 
United States will publicly renounce 
an foreign sovereignty and take the 
oath of allegiance to the govern- 
ment on Thursday evening of the 
National Education Association con- 
vention in Portland, July 7-14. | 

This ceremonv. the first of its 
kind ever included in an N. E. A. 
general program, will compose the 
evening sessions of both the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the second annual citizenship con- 
vention of the United States bu- 
reau of naturalization, Many Buf- 
falo teachers are planning to at- 
tend the convention. . 

L. R. Alderman, superintendent 
of Portland schools, suggested the 
naturalization class as a feature of 
the program on the training of ior- 
eigners. 

Portland maintains eleven public 
evening schools, which have a total 
registration of over 5,000 students. 
Of these eleven schools, two are ex- 
clusively for uneducated foreigners, 
while four others have large primary 
foreign classes. In the more advanced 
evening school classes’ there are a 
large number of foreign people who 
have been educated in their own lan- 
guage, but who attend these evening 
schools for instruction in English, 
civics and American history. Special 
naturalization classes in American his- 
tory and civics are conducted in many 
of these schools. 

Portland is said to be the only city 
in the country which has a school do- 
cent, a woman employed jointly by the 
school board and the Art Association 
to give lectures at the Art Museum 
and at the schools. A fine collection of 
reproductions, old and modern masters, 
is hung for a few weeks at a time in 
the various schoolhouses, and upon 
these the docent lectures. All upper 
grade children are given training in 


library usage by going in groups to 
central or branch libraries, where they 
receive instruction in the use of cata- 
logs, periodical indexes, etc. Story 
hours in the library are connected 
with the children’s studies. The head 
of the school department in the library 
is paid in part by the school board and 
she directs the work of the library for 
the schools and has an assistant in each 
high school. 

Immediately upon the_ recall be- 
coming operative in this city, a move- 
ment was started to recall one of the 
school directors. 


—_—— 


WASHINGTON. 
TACOMA. Credit for Bible study 
by high school students here is based 
upon a special course of study pre- 
pared by the Ministerial Alliance of 
the city. 


WYOMING. 

This was one of the first 
states as a state to allow credits 
for manual training and other work 
done out of school. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
WASHINGTON. Washington 
school children have saved more than 
150 tons of old newspapers, for which 
more than $2,000 was received. The 
money will be devoted to playgrounds. 
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Magazines 


—War’s impress is unmistakable in 
the June number of the Review of 
Reviews from the editor's paragraphs 
in “The Progress of the World” on 
co-operation with the Allies to the 
comment in the closing pages on rail- 
road and industrial investments in 
war-time. Frank H. Simonds analyzes 
the military situation in the terse and 
enlightening way that has made so 
many thousands of readers turn to his 
monthly articles with interest. Be- 
sides Simonds’ article is a clear-cut 
summary of the new Selective Draft 
law by William B. McCormick, of the 


Army and Navy Journal staff; il- 
lustrated articles, “The Navy is 
Ready,” “America’s War Taxes,” 


“Russia in the Throes of Re-Birth,” 
and “Railway Transportation in 
War”; together with a discussion of 
the food problem—“Bureaucracy and 
Food Control,” by William C. Edgar, 
of the Northwestern Miller, and “The 
Farmers’ Viewpoint,” by C. C. Blair 
of Missouri, who naturally asks to be 
“shown” how the farmer can _in- 
crease his product without a price 
guarantee. Paul V. Collins describes 
the Yucatan sisal monopoly. 


- 
> 





He Proved It 


During the recitation of a college 
class in natural philosophy, the pro- 
fessor observed a tall, lanky youth 
in a rear seat, his head drooping, his 
body relaxed, his eyes half-closed, 
and his legs encumbering an adjacent 
aisle. 

“Mr. Frazer,” said the professor. 

The Freshman opened his eyes 
slowly, but did not change his pose. 

“Mr. Frazer, what is work?” 


“Everything is work,’ was the 
drawling reply. 
“Sir,” exclaimed the professor, “do 


you mean to tell me that is a reason- 
able answer to my question?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then I take it that vou would like 
me and the class to believe that this 
desk is work?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the youth, wear- 
ily; “it is woodwork.”—The Chris- 
tian Herald. 














ARLO 


In the islands of the Pacific the children are going to read 
ARLO next year, where it is listed for use in the school 


libraries. 


When making up orders for September, there is one book 
to remember for third and fourth grades—ARLO. 


ARLO, a reader for upper third and regular fourth grades. 
With illustrations by Charles Copeland, 


Ernest Cobb. 
THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 


By Bertha B., and 
BROOKLINE, MASS. : 











PHOTOGRAPHS 





24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“Consolidation of Schools and Trans- 
portation of Pupils.” By J. T. Cal- 
houn, State Rural School Super- 

“County Agricultural High 

, with Course of Study.” By 

W. N. Taylor, assistant state super- 


visor. 
Sch« ols 


intendent. Both in State Depart- 
ment of Education, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. Bulletin No. 10, 1917. 
W. F. Bond, state superintendent. 
5) pages. 
“Service Instruction of American 
Corporations.” By Leonard Felix 
Fuld, assistant chief examiner, 


Municipal Civil Service Commission, 
New York. Bulletin 1916, No. 34, 
United States Bureau of Education, 
Vashington. pages. 

Report of Joint Legislative Committee 
on Free Textbooks. California State 
Assembly, Sacramento. 128 pages. 


Worcester, Mass. 1916 Report. 104 
pages. Homer P. Lewis, superin- 
tendent. 

Elmira, N. Y. 1916 Report. a4 
pages. Asher J. Jacoby, superin- 
tendent. 

“Cost of Public Education.” Peoria, 
Illinois. 1915-16. A report to the 


ird of school inspectors by H. H. 

associate professor of 

education, Illinois State Normal 

University, Normal, Ill. 54 pages. 

“Our University.” University of Mon- 

tana, Helena, Mont. Bulletin No. 
In 


3. 28 pages. 


© nite 


1roeder, 
, 


By John 
lewey. 10 pages. “Mobilize the 

Country-Home Garden.” By Ros- 
oe C. E. Brown. 6 pages. “Ow 

adline Policy.” By Henry Bedin- 
ver Mitchell. 7 pages. “German 
Subjects Within Our Gates.” By 
National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor. These are 
in series of pamphlets on the 
problems and duties of American 
‘itizens in meeting the national 
needs in the present world conflict, 
published by the Division of Intel- 
ligence and Publicity of Columbia 
University, New York City. Wal- 
ter B. Pitkin and Roscoe C. E 
Brown, editors. Sold at rate of $3 
a hundred. 

Westfield, Mass., State Normal School. 


He 


6 pages. 


1917 Announcement. Clarence A. 
Brodeur, principal. 
Columbia, S. C. 1916-17 Report. 72 


pages. E. S. Dreher, superintendent. 
“Bulletin on High School Libraries, 
Based on Recommendations Made 
to the High Schooi Conference.” 


University of Illinois Bulletin, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 112 pages. Edited by H. 
A. Hollister. 

“Federal and State-Aided Vocational 
Education.” Bulletin of National 
Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education. 140 West 42d street, 
New York City. 59 pages. 


“Keep Doors Open”—Wilson 

President Wilson is in favor of 
American colleges and _ universities 
continuing their sessions, according to 





a telegram received from him by 
President W. E. Bryan of Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. The 


telegram was in reply to one sent by 
President Bryan asking the President 
his position on the question of closing 
the schools of the country. President 
\Wilson’s answer follows: 

“In reply to your telegram, I would 


sav I see no necessity whatever for 
suspending the sessions of the col- 
leges and universities and think that 


such a suspension would be very much 
against the public interest.” 
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* TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


0D representation of colleges appears on our list of candidates placed since June 1. 
From the New York State ‘leachers College at Albany, high school principal at 
$1,050; Bucknell, biology in high school, $100; Chicago University, Oral English, $1,200; 
Columbia, domestic science in REPRESENTATIO two high school principals; Cor- 
a normal school, $950: Colgate, N nell, two high school assistants, one 
at $700 without experience; Syracuse, three high school assistants; Thiel, German and 
Spanish in city high schvol, candidate with one year’s experience, $70, ‘This is the 


time of year when we can usually help at once teachers not yet OF COLLEGES 
r 


placed, and are glad to add to our active list recent graduates 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 


* x 











OUK BUCKLE 


The Albgut Teaches Agency | steACHING AS A ELSIMSS” 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois with: new-chmpters, suggestive letters, exc. Uesd Se uta 
Western Office : SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education arc Normal Schools Free te ary ecoress 








70 Fifth Avense 
New York 











thePratt Teachers’ Agency 


| Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
| Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN °-:°:: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Families 


andFOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 





recommends teacher: and Lae Dilec Lbun- 
dreds of high grade posnnir (ip 1@ 
$5,000) with exceilent teachers be tab- 
lished 18&y No charge to empleyers, 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
none for registiation It yeu netao & 


pe f y teacher forany desirable 7! 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio: Squrre “oe - San. = 
. with gooa general education Wanted for ceyartn ent work {x 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleger in Pena- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach som 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per monet.” Dar fund ra 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencees in Denver and Atlante. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN 
superior people. 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


AGENCY 








0. A. SCOTT & CO., Pro}; rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Bcston. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agenc fo 
We recommend only reliable candidates, services fen 





THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW. Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston Beach 6606 





The Colorado Teachers’ Agency “<*°°° SISREE,2u‘aINS tye, Comm 


Co-operating Agencies— Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo) officials. 
We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all partsof the United States 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. : 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chapel! St., 





W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
Albany, N. Y. 









We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° . 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Maneger. 
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Salute to the Flag 
Waynesboro, Pa 
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Ne The Folk Arts in Modern ieisiiilins' 
Poetry—Music—Dancing 


The ancient Greek system of education was founded upon a combination of the se three arts. 

All Lyzic Poetry needs Music to bring out its beauty. No one thinks of such poems as ‘Drink to Me 

Only,’’‘Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,”’ ‘‘Flow Gently Sweet Afton’’ and ‘‘Home 
Sweet Home”’ without associating them with music. 
- e Dancing is the Poetry of Motion, measured by Music’s Rhythm. 
‘ In all modern festivals, pageants and community gatherings we make use of the Folk Song and the 
Folk Dance, because they are the oldest forms of human expression, and represent successive stages in the 
growth of poetry, history and nationality. 


The Victor and Victor Records 


are now used universally to furnish the Music for Drills, Exercises, Field Days, Plays, Festivals and Pageants 
in the School and on the Playground. 


Many schools are using the following records: 





















Baad Acsemgeai ts to American Patriotic Songs Band Accompaniments for Familiar Songs 
A fea (S LF. Smith-H c ) My Old Kentucky Home (Stephen Foster) (2) Battle 
ASA, Lpamusl 2. amnn-renry Carey Hymn of the Republic (Julia Ward Howe) Victor Band 
17580 The Red, Whi d Blu Victor Military Band —— Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms 
10 in. 75¢ | ” te an je (Devid 5 Ses Military Band Yin. /9€) (Moore) (2) Home, Sweet Home (Payne Bishoo) . 
ictor Ban 
; Annie Laurie (Douglas-Lady John Scott) (2) Love’s 
Kindergarten Rhythms 18177 Old Sweet Song (Bingham- Molloy) Victor Band 
2) Motive for Skipping «10 in. 5c) Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes (Ben Jonson 
(2) w Gently, Swee on (Burns-Spilman 
(Clara L. Anderson) Victor Bend 
Victor Band Instrumental Classics 
18253 (1 i . " - 
10 in. 75¢ ‘ ) Depe fee rig teed 17917 Gavotte (Mozart) 2) Gavotte (Gretry) Wm. H. Reitz 
or Reindeer Running (3) 10 35 Menuett ((;! uck) (2) Menuett (From “Don : 
Theme for Skipping mn. c Giovanni’’) (Mozart) (Bells) 2 Wm. H. Reitz 
(Clase L. Anderson) 35493 {Marche Militaire (Schubert) Victor Orchestra 
Victor Band 12in.$1.25 1 Egmont Overture (Beethoven Victor Orchestra 
«Marches Folk Dances 
by Jolly eeseel- Marek My Lady cals! (Country sanae, Teoes, Se 4 Bend 
Moret) onway’s Band 17961 Arr. Cecil J. Sharp) ictor Military Ban 
Patriotic Medley March 10 in. 75c ) Daldans (From ‘Folk Dance Music’’) (Burchenal- 
35608 (Introducing Hail C olum- acrampton) Victor Military Band 
12 in.$1.25 bi 1a; Re ad, W —~ te and 3lue; = ornpipe (From”* ‘Dances of the People’ ) 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; 17840 (Burchenal) Victor Military Band 
Battle Hym an of the Re- 10 in. 75c¢ ) Rinnce Fada (Top of Cork Road) (From ‘Dances of 
} public) Victor Military B | the People’) (Burchenal) Victor Military Band 
Any Victor dea’er will gladly play any of the above sele ctions i TS 
for you. and supply you with the V ictor book! lets, “7 tor im 
Physical F lucati nn,” and “New Victor Records for Ed lucational 
Use.’ For further information, write to the 
Educational Department 





os gov ister XXV Victor Talking Machine Co. 
-50 special quotation 
to schools only Camden, N. J. 
When the Victor is notin use, 
the horn can be placed under 


* 
the instrument safe and secure ‘ 
from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it 
from dust and promiscuous 


use by irresponsible people. 
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